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You get a refreshing new feeling with bright, sparkling Coca-Cola. Crisp. Lively. Delicious. Coca-Cola is always in the very best 
of taste. So be really refreshed. In everything you do. . . fun goes better... you go better . . . things go better with Coca-Cola. 


Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 
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without putting its nose outside Europe 


Touching 600 mph is just cruising to the ‘Europa Jet’, Lufthansa’s sengers or cargo. Built-in passenger steps emerge immediately 
name for the Boeing 727. Yet Lufthansa will use this new, fast after the arrival. The three jet engines have a reserve power unique 
medium-range aircraft on short-hop flights — from Germany to among passenger-carrying aircraft. 

Madrid, Barcelona, Copenhagen, Stockholm, London, Milan, Rome 

and the Near East. Why? Because you get all the speed, power Thanks to Lufthansa’s Europa Jet’, intercontinental standards will 
and importance of a big intercontinental flight, even when you’re now apply to air travel from one European city to another. You'll 
going only a short distance. sink back into the cushioned luxury of spacious cabins, and meas- 
In just 12 minutes Europa Jet’ can set down and pick up its pas- ure in minutes the flying time to Madrid, Milan, Stockholm orLondon. 
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NEW WORLD 
LAND SPEED 
RECORD ON 
DUNLOP 
TYRES 


SINCE 1929 the official World's Land Speed Record 
has always been the prerogative of British cars and 
British drivers. Malcolm Campbell, Segrave, Eyston— 
these record-setting drivers are household names, as 
is the name of John Cobb who set up the last record 
in 1947 at 394.2 m.p.h. In all twelve records during the 
past 34 years Dunlop tyres and wheels have been used. 
Now, on the cruellest surface of all, Dunlop tyres and 
wheels have carried ‘Bluebird’ and Donald Campbell— 
distinguished son of a distinguished father—to this, 
the latest official land speed record. 


THE STORY BEHIND THE 
DUNLOP TYRES AND WHEELS 


Lake Eyre is one of the most desolate areas in 
Australia. Any but those well-equipped to deal with 
the conditions have to be discouraged from entering 
it because of danger to life. The salt-flat surface, 
composed of a hardened mixture of salt crystals and 
dust, is nearly as abrasive as carborundum powder. 
In fact, it is used locally for grinding valves. 

This surface hazard, combined with ‘Bluebird’s 
breathtaking speed, gives some idea of the stresses to 
which ‘Bluebird’s’ tyres and wheels were exposed; 
of the importance and extent of intensive research 
and the exhaustive tests on tyres and wheels which 
preceded the attempt. 

The heat resistance of the compound in the tyre 
casing and tread bonding had to be 50% greater than 
in those used in the 1960 attempt. A new tread 
compound had to be found to give greater grip on a 
less yielding and more abrasive surface, with tread 
thicknesses of up to 4 mm against the 0.4 mm treads 
used in the 1960 attempt which was run on the Utah 
Salt Flats in America. This meant that 10 times the 
amount of rubber had to be distributed among the 
tyres needed, to provide greater protection for the 
tyre casing without danger from centrifugal forces. 
Finally, a specially built underground test-house, 
with observation by closed-circuit television, pro- 
vided the means of ‘testing-to-destruction’ on a 
special test bed. Eventually, tyres were produced 
which could, at 500 m.p.h., transmit more than 1000 
h.p. in complete safety, through a surface contact area 
no bigger than that of a size ‘7’ shoe. 


Wheels tested at 650 m.p.h. 


The production of each wheel involved over 130 
separate operations and 250 man-hours. To achieve 
the precise balance required for ‘Bluebird's’ speeds, 
the wheels were manufactured to tolerances of 
1: 10,000th of an inch throughout the production. 
The test programme included free-fling trials on a 
turbine test bed, equivalent to speeds of 650 m.p.h. 
To withstand these stresses forged steel rings were 
used, the centre disc pressings being machined and 
ground from solid steel slabs and then formed on 
2,000 ton presses. 


Nearly 2 years’ preparation 


Dunlop research, design, production and testing 
occupied nearly 2 years before the tyres and wheels 
which had so important a bearing on the record- 
breaking run were successfully constructed. 


End result 


It is, then, easy to see how a close association with the 
world’s land speed record, over so many years, has 
produced unequalled ‘know-how’ in the tyre and wheel 
field. It is the knowledge and experience gained in 
such conditions that enables Dunlop to lead the 
world in providing for the needs of the ordinary 
motorist. 


Dunlop also supplied the flexible pipes vital to the ‘Bluebird’s’ fuel system 
and air supply to the brakes. 
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it’s a Sheaffer! 


Feel the difference in the 
extraordinary Sheaffer ballpoint — the 
difference made by over fifty years 

of Sheaffer craftsmanship. 


First, press the Safeguard clip. 
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more ink staining because you cannot 
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... and Olympia are synonymous 
the world over! More than 60 years 
of manufacturing experience 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


‘Tame turtles, Towers of Silence, Tutankhamen’s treasures, 
ancient Greece-—you ve time to enjoy them all on this 
f ascinating sea voyage ” SAYS SYLVIA MATHESON (TRAVEL REPORTER) 








Mount Lavinia, with its famed hotel, is only 
7 miles from Colombo and your ship 


This year I found the perfect way to see 
some of the tempting places I always seem 
to be flying over at dead of night. I booked 
myself on a P&O- Orient liner leaving 
Singapore for Southampton and _ here’s 
what I saw, using the ship as a comfort- 
able, air-conditioned home (in which I 
made a host of interesting new friends). 


FOLLOWING SOLOMON AND SHEBA 


In Ceylon I admired the famous tame 
turtles—and savoured a mouth-watering 
prawn curry at Mount Lavinia, the sea- 
girt resort just outside Colombo. I saw 
Buddhist pagodas, saffron-robed monks 
—and fell for some tempting bargains in 
star sapphires, rubies and pearls spread 
out for my delight. (King Solomon 
brought gifts for Sheba from this Isle of 
Spice!) 

Two sailing days later at Bombay, 
where you can buy exotic silk saris, 
sandals, ivories and bronzes, I bathed 
from the romantic palm-fringed sands of 
Juhu Beach. On the way back we stopped 
at the Hanging Gardens, next to,the ma- 
cabre Towers of Silence, where vultures 


perform last rites on the bones of the 
Parsee dead. When I finally rejoined the 
ship laden with souvenirs, it felt good to 
be sailing again, relaxing in an_air- 
conditioned bar—while the steward pan- 
dered to a prodigious thirst with long, 
cool and inexpensive drinks! 

For serious shopping, of course, it’s 
wise to wait for Aden (Sheba’s shipyards 
were here), or Gibraltar. At either port 
you can get duty-free cameras, watches, 
radios, perfumes, cosmetics — as much 
as you can carry (or afford), always 
remembering the Customs’ Officers 
waiting for you to disembark! 


ANCIENT EGYPT 

IN MODERN COMFORT 
What with the fun on board ship—deck 
games, dances, cinemas and a_ ships’ 
library crammed with new books, the 
sea days to Suez seemed all too short. 
Then came a whole day ashore. Armed 
with cameras, electronic flash and plenty 
of colour film I visited Cairo’s Egyptian 
Museum, where—unlike most museums— 
no special permission is required to 
photograph the incredibly beautiful trea- 
sures from Tutankhamen’s tomb. 

An outstandingly worthwhile tour, 
costing under £6 by coach, was a drive to 
the pyramids and the Sphinx—with 
camels for the venturesome—then round 
the Alabaster Mosque in the heart of the 
walled Citadel, ex-King Farouk’s Palace 
and the fascinating bazaars. The price 
included morning coffee, lunch and tea at 
the Nile Hilton and dinner at Port Said, 
where we rejoined the ship that night. 


Drive from vour P& O - Orient liner to see the fabulous Temple of Apollo in ancient Corinth 


A day later we were at Piraeus with a 
choice of six tours. I’d already experienced 
the breathtaking beauty of the Parthenon 
on a previous trip, so I shared a car to 
the spectacular ruins of Old Corinth and 
Mycenae, passing a wedding dance en 
route. Two Mediterranean days and a 
Fancy Dress Ball later, we were at Mar- 
seilles taking a coach tour through lovely 
Provence to the medieval papal city of 
Avignon. 

Back on board we joined the excitement 
of the final deck games’ contests and an 
amusing ‘“‘Mad Hatters’’ Dance, then we 
were exploring quaint, historic Gibraltar 
and doing last-minute shopping. It 
seemed all too soon that I was exchanging 
addresses and leaving the comfortable 
cabin that had become home. 
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Your ship stays at Marseilles long enough for 
you to visit the Papal Palace at Avignon 


One thing I have learned. When you 
sail by P&O- Orient you arrive relaxed, 
refreshed and replete with wonderful 
memories. This was a voyage unsur- 
passed for sheer comfort and the kind of 
gracious living P&O - Orient have become 
famous for in their 120 years experience. 





Sail P&O - Orient to London from any of these departure points (but you may have to change 
ships): Gibraltar, Naples, Port Said, Aden, Bombay, Colombo, Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Kobe, Yokohama, Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Auckland, Suva, Honolulu, 
Vancouver, San Francisco, Long Beach (L.A.), San Diego, Acapulco, Panama, Trinidad, Miami, 
Nassau, Bermuda. 


P:O-ORIENT LINES 


LONDON ~~: SAN FRANCISCO: SYDNEY 





Refuel anywhere! 


Touch down in Oslo. Sailinto Rio. Drive into aTokyo service station.The Esso Oval will be 
waiting. This is what our aviation, marine and automotive customers look for. They know 
they can always get quality Esso fuels, lubricants and services wherever they go— 
throughout the Free World. And they know that Esso can draw on decades of inter- 
national petroleum production and marketing experience to solve intricate customer 
problems. Perhaps these are more reasons why Esso is the World’s First Choice! 
Our local organization will be pleased to advise you on your petroleum product needs. 





Invisible 
but safe 


That is what the elegantly 
shaped roof stay isina 
Mercedes-Benz. It’s essen- 
tial but invisible. It is 

within. Built in safety. Built to 
withstand great force. 
Perhaps this is not particu- 
larly important to you. 

But it’s good to feel that you 
have never been so well 
protected so inconspicuously. 


The exceptional and 
extraordinary strength of the 
whole interior of all 
Mercedes-Benz cars is due 
to the Daimler-Benz AG 
patented construction. 
(German Patent Office, 
Patent No. 854157) 


MERCEDES-BENZ 





A National Transceiver (or walkie-talkie) can send 
and receive up to 20 miles where there are no 
obstructions—as on the sea. 

Even amid the tall steel buildings of a city, the 
National Transceiver lets you talk with perfect clarity 
for nearly a mile. 

It is remarkably compact, fitting solidly into your 
hand almost like a cigarette case. Even with its six 
little penlight batteries, the National Transceiver weighs 
only 20 ounces. Such is its portability that -you can 
now have electronic communications everywhere you 
need them. 


What weighs 20 ounces 


Who needs it? The National Transceiver is invalu- 
able on construction jobs, on small boats, on farms, on 
hunting and campaign trips, in logging operations, ... 


well, just use your imagination. On any kind of job 
where the transceiver can save you time, it will save 
you money. A lot of money. For outdoorsmen, it can 
truly be a lifesaver, too. 

The watch-like precision of a National Transceiver 
is apparent from the moment you pick it up. Listen 
to the clear, distortion-free transmission and you will 
know what National craftsmanship has done to the old 
“walkie-talkie.” 





‘and talks for 20 miles? 


Putting more quality into all kinds of electronic and 
electrical products is our pride at Matsushita Electric. 
Our National TVs, radios, stereos, tape recorders, wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, toasters, lights, batteries, 
and everything else electrical are designed to be better 
and made to last. 

That’s why National products are sold, serviced, and 
relied on in 120 countries throughout the world. 


Japan’s Largest Producer of Electronic and Electrical Home Appliances 


MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
COMPLAINTS, CORRECTIONS AND SOME CREDIT 


PRIZE-WINNING PHOTOGRAPHS 


Sirs: 

I was deeply impressed by the beau- 
tiful prize-winning color photographs 
which appeared in your issue of June 
15, 1964. However, I was disappointed 
not to find any photographs interpret- 
ing life in Lebanon, although the first 
prize from among 150,000 was won by 
Mr. Manoug Alemian—a Lebanese. 

SADIK R. AL AssAD 
Beirut, Lebanon 


>» See photograph (right).—ED. 


Sirs: 

Really surprised to see Lire kiss the 
hand of its advertiser Kodak so shame- 
fully. 

JosEPH LEOMBRUNO 
Rome, Italy 


> Lire International’s advertising 
department informs the Editors that 
Kodak is not a Lire International 
advertiser.—ED. 


VACATIONERS’ EUROPE 
Sirs: 

Lire International publishes a pho- 
tograph of the Chateau du Moulin in 
its special issue of July 13. 

The caption mentions, ‘“‘Its present 
reconstruction, done in the 19th Cen- 
tury, is conjectural,”’ the accompanying 
text “‘a rare example, through inspired 
reconstruction. ...”” 

The Chateau du Moulin, private 
property belonging to me, has been re- 
stored and not reconstructed. Other- 
wise it would not be classed among 
the historic monuments of our coun- 
try; the fact is public knowledge, and 
the proof can be easily obtained. 

Instead of attracting visitors your 
text tends to lessen the attraction that 
the chateau, contemporaneous with 
the discovery of America, has for for- 
eign visitors. 

M. DE MARCHEVILLE 
Paris, France 


> M. de Marcheville’s letter as it 
appears above is in translation from 
the original French.—ED. 


Sirs: 

We have just had the pleasure of 
reading your special issue on ‘*Vaca- 
tioners’ Europe.” It is an excellent piece 
of work in the good tradition of LIFE 
International and this makes it even 
more disappointing to find not a sin- 
gle line, let alone a picture, on our 
country. 

G. HAUSEMER 
Director, National Tourist Office 
Luxembourg 


Sirs: 

On page 42 you published a beautiful 
photograph of our beloved village, Cas- 
tle Combe, Wiltshire. May I point out 
that the picture is printed the wrong 
way round? 

One other correction, please. Bristol 
is the city and county of Bristol, and 
not Bristol, Gloucestershire. 

However, we still think the magazine 
is wonderful. 

W. H. GALLOWAY 
Oakham, England 


> The British Holiday and Travel 
Association ruefully acknowledges 


. 





THE PRIZE-WINNING “TEMPLE OF JUPITER AT BAALBEK” 


that it supplied an inadvertently re- 
versed photograph of Castle Combe, 
which remains lovely no matter how 
you look at it.—ED. 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on the very beau- 
tiful photograph showing the fishing 
boat cutting out ‘‘from the pier at Bal- 
lyhack, County Wexford,” Ireland. 

However, home-town loyalty, and an 
innate fondness of accuracy (in others) 
compel me to point out that there is a 
grave error in this caption. 

The boats in the foreground, and 
the pier which the fishing boat has so 
obviously just left, are, in fact, in Pas- 
sage East, Co. Waterford, not in Bally- 
hack as stated. 

By clever use of a high-powered tele- 
photo lens of about 500 mm. focal 
length, your photographer has reduced 
the noble River Suri, here some 1,000 
treacherous yards wide, to the dimen- 
sions of a meandering stream, and the 
village of Ballyhack, which is in a dif- 
ferent county and normally a fine swim 
away, crowds to within paddling dis- 
tance of its great rival Passage East. 

I applaud and admire the fine pho- 
tography; the inaccuracy I trust you 
will correct. 

M. D. Murray, B.D.S. 
Haywards Heath, England 


Sirs: 

Many thanks for the exquisite arti- 
cle ‘‘The Little-known Riviera,”’ by Paul 
Evan Ress, filled with fine details. 

The Little-known Places need the 


talent of Mr. Ress and other equally 
gifted writers—if there are any. 

INGEMAR BRATT 
Karlsborg, Sweden 


Sirs: 

Writing about bargains at airport 
shopping centers, Marilyn Wellemeyer 
tells us that ‘“‘Amsterdam is a world 
diamond-cutting center.”’ Is she aware 
that in the Netherlands less than 1,000 
diamond workers are occupied, and in 
Belgium more than 13,000? 

ALBERT MICHIELSEN 
Antwerp, Belgium 


> Despite Belgium’s tremendous im- 
portance in the diamond industry, 
Amsterdam remains the world’s 
largest diamond market.—ED. 


Sirs: 

On page 94 we read, under the pho- 
tograph, ‘‘Italy’s gardens and tree-lined 
lanes appealed to English writers who 
sometimes missed the gardens of home. 
These poplars in Florence’s Boboli Gar- 
dens delighted Tennyson.” 

You are correct only in suggesting 
the appeal of such scenes to English 
writers, for the view you offer us is not 
the Boboli Gardens at all but of the 
drive leading to the Villa La Pietra, 
home of the distinguished British writ- 
er Harold Acton, author of Memoirs 
of an Aesthete, Prince Isidore, The Last 
Medici, The Last Bourbons of Naples, 
etc. The trees, moreover, are not pop- 
lars but cypresses. 

James LorD 
Letterkenny, Eire 


THE MAGAZINE 


Sirs: 

Your delightful magazine has brought 
real ‘‘Life” into our home. Its smart 
and colorful pages have won the hearts 
of the whole family. Lire is the most 
welcome part of our mail, and I am ex- 
tremely glad to have joined the millions 
of your fortunate readers. 

And thanks for having put an end to 
a big problem. It is rather difficult and 
rude to disappoint friends who wish to 
borrow this eye-catcher. But through 
your unmatchable thoughtfulness I’ve 
received the solution—the coupons! 
[New subscribers receive three coupons, 
making it easy and economical for 
friends also to subscribe.—ED.] 

I wish to see this warm magazine 
come into our home always. 

Miss ANISA AHMEDI 
Masaka, Uganda 


THE DUCHESS OF ALBA 


Sirs: 

In your article on the Duchess of 
Alba (Lire International, June 29), you 
quote that lady as saying: “‘I think the 
nobility have what they do because of 
what they’ve done for their country.” 
I think it would be more accurate for 
her to have said: ‘‘I think the nobility 
have what they do because of what the 
country has done for them.” It is also 
a mark of these great houses that they 
spend, as the father of the Duchess did 
at her wedding in 1947, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars at a time that 
hunger was rampant in Spain. 

HOWARD SMOKLER 
Albissola Marina, Italy 


Sirs: 

You assert that the Duchess of Alba 
counts among her ancestors ‘‘the Duch- 
ess of Alba whom Goya loved.” Is not 
that Duchess a distant relative of the 
present Duchess rather than an an- 
cestress? Goya’s Duchess died without 
issue. 

May I point out that the Duchess’s 
British titles are Jacobite in origin and 
that she is a distant relative of Sir Win- 
ston Churchill? The best known of her 
Spanish ancestors is the Duke of Alba, 
who ruled the Netherlands. 

You quote the Duchess as saying, “‘I 
think I’m about twenty times Grandee 
of Spain.” I suggest that the actual 
number is nearer 34. The coats of arms 
can be seen in the magnificent library 
of the Liria Palace here in Madrid. As 
I recall, the library contains original 
documents and maps written and drawn 
by Christopher Columbus. Am I cor- 
rect in saying that Columbus is also an 
ancestor of the Duchess? 

PHiLip B. SULLIVAN 
Madrid, Spain 


> The present Duchess is a col- 
lateral descendant of the earlier 
Cayetana and numbers Columbus 
among her ancestors, as Reader 
Sullivan comments. The 1963 Of- 
ficial Registry of Grandeeship and 
Titles of the Kingdom lists 43 titles 
for her, in addition to that of 
Duchess of Alba de Tormes; 13 of 
them have the rank of grandee. 
The number of her titles has dimin- 
ished as she has conferred honors 
on her sons.—ED. 
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CHAIRS DESIGNED BY VILHELM WOHLERT AND RUG BY ASE KRISTENSEN, COPENHAGEN 


SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is a Poulsen chair... 


a Foght rug...and a creative note in air travel 


Scandinavia is where new ideas come from, in furnishings, textiles, interior 
design...and air travel. SAS is a new idea in itself. Operated jointly by three 
countries, it’s a unique international enterprise. And SAS has been the inno- 
vator of many important developments, from new world air routes to new 
ways of making your journeys pleasant and comfortable. Next time you fly, 
to any of 39 countries on 5 continents, see what a difference the creative 
Scandinavian touch can make. 


FLY SCANDINAVIAN MODERN —WORLDWIDE SCANDINAVIAN AIRIINES SVSTEM 


Photo by C. A. Peterson on Kodak Ektachrome film 





L-6407 


Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 





ASAHI PENTAX 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTO CONTEST 






ta 
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1,228 PRIZES tan ssa 
s THAN $56,246.61 
INCLUDING FREE TRIP TO JAPAN 


FOR & GRAND PRIZE WINNERS 
VIA PAN AMERICAN 






Following special prizes are additionally offered by 


‘ ; cFO yp \ Asahi Pentax distributors for the countries indicated: 
As delightfully Italian as the RE Ap Zora i 
; ee: S TF my AUSTRALIA — Cash prize of A£400/-. BERMUDA — 1 round trip to New York. 
colorful figu re of the carabiniere... or = =| CANADA — A number of prizes, including 1 1965 Datsun Sedan. DENMARK — 
'iiially colored - Made end bottled by a = e 5 . , 
: H ' ' ‘ 10 A lud dt to Mallorca for 2. FINLAND — 3 ‘i lud- 
is the liquid gold of Galliano, SSLERE munTE di Liquoi- MAM (tah) prizes, including round trip a a for prizes, inclu 


ing round trip and 14-day vacation in Palma de Mallorca for 2. ITALY — 33 
prizes, including TV and radio sets. JAMAICA — More than 7 prizes, including 
round trip to Mexico. NEW GUINEA — Cash prize of £90/-. PANAMA — 
Bell & Howell projector. SINGAPORE — 3 TV sets, etc. SWEDEN — 41 prizes, 
worth more than Sw Kr 43,680.00, including 1 Toyopet Crown De Luxe car. 
SWITZERLAND — Cash prize of SFr4,444.44. U.S.A.— 95 prizes worth more 
than $10,000.00, including 1 1965 Corvette Sting Ray. AND more prizes to 
be offered in other countries. 


~NcKetton & Robbins, Inc. New York, N.Y - 





the legendary liqueur. In Livorno, 
it is said they distill the rays of 
the sun and put them into 

each drop of Galliano. Try a sip 
of its bright, sunny flavor. 
Galliano, the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered the world. 
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Asahi Optical Co., Ltd. 


C.P.O. 895, Tokyo 


5, ave. Clemenceau, Brussels 7 






WAY UP 


- that’s the MF ‘stay first’ philoso 





Some people are never satisfied. 


MF practically invent mechanised farming 
—produce a weight transfer system whose principles are applied 
in 85% of the world’s tractors. : 

And then what do MF do? 


Improve it. 
They’ve been doing this for 26 years now. 
For every dozen men making MF tractors, 
there’s another man trying to make them better. 


And MF tractors are being improved all the time. 
But where does that get them? 


They’re still in exactly the same position 
as when they started. 


Top. 
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Geneva: eight thirty eight..thirty nine 


forty. Trident flight BE 553 taxies off... 


fe 
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ten five...six...seven...London 





And there’s London/Nice in 1 hour 40 minutes. London/Zurich 
in 1 hour 25 minutes. To Frankfurt in 1 hour 20 minutes. The 
600 mph cruising speed of the BEA Trident means few destin- 
ations in Europe are more than two hours’ flying time away. 
Three Rolls-Royce Spey by-pass jets mounted in the tail give 
this speed quietly because they leave the noise behind. All the 


seats in the Trident are in front of the engines. But make no 
mistake — comfort hasn’t been sacrificed for speed. BEA 
Tridents let you make the most of the short time you're aboard. 
Big comfortable chairs. Air-conditioned cabin. Smooth service. It 
all adds up to a new concept in European jet travel. Fly around 
Europe with British European Airways. And again. And again. 


EUROPES FOREMOST AIRLINE 
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Europe’s best selling filter-cigarette 
C1 
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KAPITAN 











ADMIRAL 


In their smart outlines the Big Three are much alike. But each is a specialist in its own field. For instance 
the KAPITAN, as a six-seater, concentrates on roominess. Three can sit on the bench front seat just 
as comfortably as in the back. Many motorists value this. 


The ADMIRAL is strong on luxurious appointments. Two reclining seats in front, ample room for three 
in the back, velours carpet for the entire floor, many additional amenities, and a few external marks indentify 
it as the impressive automobile for de luxe touring. 


DIPLOMATV8 











The Big Three from OPEL 


And the DIPLOMAT V 8, finally, is the last word that OPEL can offer in luxury, performance, and engineering. 
Eight-cylinder V engine with 220 hp, automatic transmission or sporty four-speed stick shift, 


power steering, electrically operated side windows, rare-wood paneling, art leather roof covering — in short, 
the great European from OPEL. 


Three big Opels make it easy to meet your particular wishes. But please consult your OPEL dealer first. 
You see, the car of your choice is itself available in several versions. 





AMERICAN EXPORT ISBRANDTSEN LINES 
6 VIA CAIROLI, GENOA, ITALY 


Please send me free of charge your illustrated brochure 
in full color entitled 


“CRUISING TO AND THRU THE UNITED STATES 
VIA THE MEDITERRANEAN” 


| understand that this entails no obligation on my part. 
Name 

Address 

City 

My Travel Agent is 





We're relaxing on a ‘“‘New 
World’’ Cruise from the Mediterran- 
ean to and thru tne United States with 


AMERICAN EXPORT 
ISBRANDTSEN LINES 


64 splendid opportunities to discover the 
U.S.A. await you with the super Sunliners 
INDEPENDENCE, CONSTITUTION and 
ATLANTIC - all include the fabulous 
World's Fair. There’s no worriesome 
planning - your vacation is complete- 

ly pre-arranged for you. 
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Could any TV this small really work? 


The SONY Micro TV does...superbly. Though it weighs just 8 
pounds and is hardly larger than a telephone, this remarkable re- 


ceiver outperforms standard sets in both durabili- 
ty and sensitivity. Powerful epitaxial transistors 
and a newly designed picture tube with special 
phosphors assure a matchlessly sharp, clear pic- 
ture without intruding scan lines. And it plays any- 


RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


where... on its own rechargeable battery, 12v auto/boat battery, or 
AC. You can put the Micro TV beside your bed, on your desk, in your 


boat, car, den, patio or picnic basket. No longer do 
you go where your TV is. With this concept-chang- 
ing set, TV is now wherever you are... bright, clear, 
sharp. Have your dealer demonstrate the SONY 
Micro TV—personalized television that belongs. 
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First of a Two-Part Portrait 


THE MAN WHO IS — 
THE PRESIDENT 


This story about President Johnson, his roots and his 
rise to power and affluence was prepared by a LIFE 
team headed by the writers and including Audrey Jew- 
ett, Holland McCombs, John Neary and Mike Silva. 


by KEITH WHEELER 
and WILLIAM LAMBERT 


A. the hour of last November’s national tragedy, 
when Lyndon Baines Johnson became President of 
the United States, few men before him had reached 
that office less well comprehended by the people— 
and perhaps none had been so underestimated. The 
tall Texas figure was familiar; the man inside was not. 
He entered office with, as his largest apparent asset, 
the grieving nation’s sympathy. 

Here he was, suddenly burdened with awful respon- 
sibility, the only President the people could contem- 
plate for more than a year to come. And yet, so far as 
most were aware, this was a lim- 
ited man, bringing to the office 
mainly a reputation as a shrewd 
leader and manipulator of Con- 
gress and, less encouraging, as a 
political glad-hander who some- 
times made buddies of camel 
drivers. 

In the ten months since Nov. 
22, 1963, the nation has seen 
at least two Lyndon Johnsons. 
Without abandoning the extro- 
verted Johnsonian exuberance— 
tweaked beagles’ ears and open- 
handed entertainment at home 
on the Texas range—he has 
demonstrated remarkable ca- 


TWO VIEWS OF L.B.J. At left, the re- 
laxed President takes wheel of his car 
for a spin around his ranch. At right, 
he sternly announces he has ordered 
air strikes against North Vietnam. 





pacities for grave consideration and a high sense of 
national purpose. 

Never were these qualities more impressively shown 
than in recent weeks when the President moved de- 
cisively to meet North Vietnam’s aggression against 
U.S. Navy ships. It was a demeanor that Americans 
have seen again and again since he took office and 
have come to expect and respect. 

Once he had been reckoned, at best, as just a legis- 
lative wheeler-dealer. But his manipulative skill has 
shown itself effective not only in Congress but also 
in appealing to the wider world community. U-S. 
business, in particular—which usually distrusts Dem- 
ocrats on sight—has displayed extraordinary confi- 
dence in John F. Kennedy’s successor who, as it hap- 
pens, also appeals to labor. In fact, few Presidents 
—as the polls show—have won in so short a time 
such widespread endorsement. 

But all of Lyndon Johnson’s accomplishments and 
all of his public visibility do not complete the picture 
of the man. Johnson’s character 
is too complex for that. How he 
came to be what he is—how the 
adult Lyndon Johnson was cre- 
ated—still puzzles people. An 
understanding of that process 
goes far to illuminate the essence 
of the man, in a way that is not 
accomplished by familiarity with 
the better-known aspects of his 
life: his political career in Con- 
gress under three Presidents, his 
achievements as Minority and 
Majority Leader in the Senate, 
his record as Vice President. 

Here, in the first of two arti- 
cles, Lire explores his roots, his 
family, his background and the 
associations which contributed 
to his present stature. The sec- 
ond article, next issue, will ex- 
amine the processes which made 
his family among the richest 

CONTINUED 
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‘LYNDON WILL RELAX WHEN 
HE HAS IT ALL, NOT BEFORE’ 


JOHNSON continuep 


ever to occupy the White House. 
Behind this study, built from six 
months of research by LiFe re- 
portersin Washingtonand onJohn- 
son’s native turf in Texas, lies a 
belief that the voter is entitled to 
an honest look at him: the genuine 
article, not the one painted by 
political cosmeticians or by the 
tarbrushes of his opponents. 


ee Baines Johnson stands 
six-feet-three and emanates the 
feel and look of power. He works 
15 to 18 hours a day and demands 
equal effort and devotion from his 
staff. He is a superb master of the 
politician’s art, perhaps America’s 
all-time champion. Although, late- 
ly, self-discipline imposed by the 
weight of office appears to be curb- 
ing his behavior, Johnson was once 
a thoroughly uninhibited man. For 
years, from gushers within him 
spouted torrents of sudden gener- 
osity, towering rage, touching 
compassion, vindictive abuse, 
overwhelming kindness, _ biting 
cruelty. This Johnson was known 
to be a monument of pride, thin- 
skinned about his personal image 
as Harry Truman was about his 
daughter’s singing voice. 

Even people who have known 
Lyndon Johnson for years often 
find themselves seeking a clue to 
him. One says, ‘“He drives his peo- 
ple around the clock and eats them 





out in public if they flop on the 
job. Then, with no warning, he’ll 
invite their wives on a shopping 
spree. Lyndon can’t let go; he 
wants to own things, even people. 
Heworked one young assistant into 
an ulcer and then crossed him up 
when he tried to switch to a more 
reasonable job.” 

Another man, who has known 
and dealt with Johnson for 30 years, 
recently pondered the Johnson 
character and, at length, thought 
he had the answer. 

“‘Whenwill Lyndonslowdown?” 
he asked himself at last. ‘‘Well, I'll 
put it this way: Lyndon will relax 
when he has it all. Not before.” 

All what? 

“‘All there is of everything. Lyn- 
don reminds Texans of old Mrs. 
Lurana Fidelia Stribling who, inthe 
early 1900s, put together one of 
the biggest ranch empires around 
Johnson City. Once, one of her 
overworked lawyers got may be a 
little exasperated at the way she 
was buying one ranch after anoth- 
er and he said to her, ‘Mrs. Strib- 
ling, how much land do you want? 
Do you want all there is in the 
country?’ And she answered, ‘No, 
I don’t want it all. All I want is 
all my own and all that joins it.’ 

““Now, when I say that Lyndon 
wants it all and intends to get it 
all, I mean something like this: he 
wants all the respect, all the ad- 
miration and all the love there is. 
He wants all the votes there are. 
He doesn’t just want to win in 


1964; he wants to win bigger 
than anybody ever did. He wants 
all the Texas land there is and, by 
now, he has quite a bit of that. 
He wants all the money there is and 
already he has a lot of it. He wants 
all the political power there is. He 
not only wants to be a great Presi- 
dent; he wants to be the greatest 
ever. He doesn’t want the history 
books to say he was as good as 
Lincoln; he wants them to say he 
was better.” 


| is a theory that what John- 
son thinks and does can be ex- 
plained by the bigness of Texas 
geography and by the Texas habits 
of mind from which he sprang. 
Some truth must lie here for, as 
it has been observed with justice, 
Texas is the land of “‘Super Ameri- 
cans.”’ Over the years Johnson has 
formed intimate relationships— 
which, some critics say, he has can- 
nily manipulated—with a coterie 
of some of the most super of Super 
Americans. They have been men of 
broad vision, bold optimism and 
all-encompassing reach. Some 
have played starring roles on the 
nation’s political stage; others 
have spent their lives in daring 
and single-minded pursuit of mon- 
ey. Large among them once bulked 
the venerable and formidable 
Speaker of the House Sam Ray- 
burn; former Vice President John 
Nance Garner; the late Sid Rich- 
ardson, who amassed one of Texas’ 


most flabbergasting oil fortunes; 
Toddie Lee Wynne, another of the 
oil kings; Clint Murchison Sr., 
founder of the Murchison oil-and- 
everything empire; William Keck 
and his son Howard, president of 
Superior Oil Co.; Arch Under- 
wood and J. S. Abercrombie, both 
among the gusher-rich; and, espe- 
cially, Herman and George Brown, 
whose worldwide operations as 
sometime contractors to the fed- 
eral government under the firm 
name of Brown & Root flourished 
in parallel to the increase of John- 
son’s political stature. 

Today there is a recognizable 
Johnson combine. It includes such 
figures as A.W. Moursund, lawyer, 
neighboring rancher, business as- 
sociate, friend and one of the trus- 
tees pro tem of the Johnson for- 
tune; J. W. Bullion, a Dallas tax 
lawyer who shares family trustee- 
ships with Moursund; Ed Clark, 
head of the Austin law firm of 
Clark, Thomas, Harris, Denius 
and Winters, whose partner, Don- 
ald Thomas, serves as a director of 
the Johnsons’ radio-TV enterprises 
and president of Austin’s Brazos- 
Tenth Street Co., to which the 
Johnsons’ interests appear to be 
closely allied; J. C. Kellam, presi- 

ent and general manager of the 
Johnsons’ radio-TV holdings: Ho- 
mer Thornberry, a former con- 
gressman who was appointed a 
federal judge through Johnson’s 
influence; and Texas’ incumbent 
governor, John Connally, a former 
Sid Richardson lawyer who man- 
aged Johnson’s bid for the presi- 
dential nomination in 1960 and, in 
most matters, sees eye-to-eye with 
the President politically. 

But neither Texas’ broad hori- 
zons nor the vaunted penchant of 
Texans for wheeling and dealing 
fully explains the phenomenon of 





BIG BROTHER. Thirteen-year-old 
Lyndon wore his first long trousers 
for 1921 photograph with (from left) 
sisters Lucia, Josefa and Rebekah 
and brother Sam Houston Johnson. . 


ADVENTURER. Shortly before he sal- 
lied forth in 1924 to seek fortune in 
California, Lyndon (right) sat with 
Tom Crider on Model T in which 
they and three other friends traveled. 





SOUVENIR. The President was born 
in a modest frame house by the Ped- 
ernales River on Aug. 27, 1908. The 
lumber from the President’s birth- 
place was used to build cabin above. 


Lyndon Baines Johnson. This is 
an intricate man. Taking a good 
look at him requires a look at his 
origins. 


Dieses is the son of an im- 
pecunious Texas politician named 
Sam Ealy Johnson Jr., to whom he 
bears a remarkable physical resem- 
blance. The father came to being 
through the confluence of English 
and Scottish bloodstreams with 
tinctures of Irish and German. The 
family’s progenitor in America 
was John Johnson of Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, who, after serving in the 
Revolutionary War, married a girl 
named Ann Ealy in 1787, the year 
of the Constitutional Convention. 

Lyndon Johnson has inherited 
some recognizable quality of spirit 
or place from nearly every known 
generation of his family. The John- 
sons got into Texas because one of 
John Johnson’s sons, Jesse, emi- 
grated there by wagon train in 1846, 


bringing his wife, 10 children, 
slaves and cattle. 

As a practicing and practical 
politician, Lyndon Johnson has 
often presented himself as a man 
of the West rather than the South. 
For this he can be grateful to 
Jesse’s son, Sam Ealy Johnson, 
who moved on west into the central 
Texas limestone hill country which 
eventually was to become Blanco 
County. The county seat, Johnson 
City, is named for the family. 
There, interrupted by the Civil War 
in which he fought with the Con- 
federates, Sam Ealy Johnson and 
two brothers put together one of 
the West’s first trail-driving oper- 
ations, herding cattle up to the 
railheads of Abilene and Dodge 
City and even into Montana. 

Sam Ealy Johnson was destined 
to become the President’s grand- 
father, and his marriage, in 1867, 
to a girl named Eliza Bunton in- 
troduced the first authentic politi- 
cal strain into Lyndon Johnson’s 
line. Her ancestors had served terms 
in the Scottish parliament and her 
uncle, John Wheeler Bunton, was 
a signer of the constitution of the 
Republic of Texas. Sam Ealy John- 
son Jr., Lyndon’s father, was one 
of their nine children. 

Sam Ealy Jr. inherited the politi- 
cal bent, put it into practice and 
then reinforced it for the next gen- 
eration by marrying Rebekah 
Baines. Her ancestors had fought 
in the French and Indian War 
(1754-63) and her father, Cap- 
tain Joseph W. Baines, had been a 
politician who served as Texas’ sec- 
retary of state from 1883 to 1887. 
Lyndon’s father was elected to 
the Texas legislature in 1904. As 
a lawmaker he was considered 
a liberal but is best remembered 
for sponsoring a bill to prevent 
the Alamo from being torn down 








PARENTS. President’s mother, Re- 
bekah Baines, taught him the alpha- 
bet when he was 3. His father, Sam 
Ealy Johnson Jr., was a teacher, dab- 
bler in real estate and state legislator. 


to make way for a filling station. 
He is also remembered as an 
engaging, outgoing fellow, beloved 
by his cronies. A vigorous man 
with the bottle, he nevertheless 
won a parochial renown by refus- 
ing to touch a drop anywhere out- 
side his home county line. Easy- 
going by nature, a devoted dabbler 
in politics, he was not well-gaited 
to deal with the hard practicalities 
of life and, at various times, fol- 
lowed various occupations— 
school-teacher, dilettante in reales- 
tatedealings,road-buildingsupervi- 
sor and inspector for the state rail- 
road commission. Sam Ealy John- 
son Jr. seems to have lacked any 
real instinct for business, and al- 
though he was one of the region’s 
first owners of a Model T Ford, he 
seldom had much money and was 
often in debt for small loans. 
Thus endowed, Lyndon Baines 
Johnson was born on Aug. 27, 





1908, in a five-room ranch house 
(a replica is now being erected to 
immortalize the spot) near Stone- 
wall on the Pedernales River some 
15 miles from Johnson City. That 
morning, if legend be trustworthy, 
the new father felt the genuine in- 
spiration of prophecy. The story 
goes that he saddled up and rode 
about the countryside proclaim- 
ing, ‘“‘A U.S. senator was born 
today.” His boast was not tall 
enough: he did not foresee that 
his son would make it all the way 
to the White House. 


Ate: Lyndon came four more 
young Johnsons, none of whom 
has achieved comparable fame or 
wealth. The first was Rebekah, 
who is now the wife of O. Price 
Bobbitt, vice president of the John- 
son TV station in Austin. Then 
came Josefa, who died of cerebral 
hemorrhage in 1961. Her grave is 
in the traditional Johnson family 
cemetery, stone-walled and tree- 
shaded, close to the present LBJ 
Ranch. The third was Sam Hous- 
ton Johnson, whose life, compli- 
cated by an accident which severely 
shortened one leg and by the shad- 
ow of his brother’s eminence, has 
been a trying one. Although he 
once sought to climb the political 
ladder after his brother, he never 
reached even the first rung. His 
employments since have been vari- 
ous and temporary. One of his 
sometime jobs has been with Ed- 
gar M. Linkenhoger, a Corpus 
Christi contractor. In 1959, Lin- 
kenhoger’s firm won a $5.2 million 
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TEACHER. In 1928, while he was 
teaching in an elementary school in 
Cotulla, Texas, Johnson (lower right) 
sat with his fellow faculty members 
for group picture. Two years later he 
taught at a high school in Houston. 
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contract for “‘housekeeping” on 
Kwajelein Island in the Pacific. Fif- 
teen months later, the job had esca- 
lated by an extra $13.3 million. The 
younger brother once described his 
duties with Linkenhoger as ‘‘ap- 
pearing at conferences’ with the 
boss. Today he lives with his sister 
Rebekah, and spends much of his 
time with friends at an Austin 
establishment called The Tavern. 
The youngest child, Lucia, is mar- 
ried to Birge D. Alexander, an 
engineer-executive with the Federal 
Aviation Administration in Fort 
Worth. They keep a modest sum- 
mer house in Johnson City. 
Lyndon’s campaign biographies, 
now in full flood, portray him in 
boyhood as a lanky young Gala- 
had under a halo—a lad so all- 
around wonderful as to tax the 
beholder’s belief. According to the 
legend, Lyndon was a bright kid 
who began learning the alphabet 
at his mother’s knee in his third 
year and, when he was merely four, 
began running away to school. 
During Lyndon’s fifth year, his 
father moved the family off the 
ranch and into Johnson City where, 
as one of his teachers recalls it, 


the lad made a mighty favorable 
impression. 

““From the very first day he was 
one of the smartest in school. You 
could tell he intended to learn,” 
Mary Redford Fuchs said recently. 
“‘He almost seized learning. He’d 
write themes and ask us to read 
and criticize them. If we didn’t 
like them, he would keep at it un- 
til we did. 

““He was a kind and affection- 
ate little boy. He would crawl up 
in my lap and pet and pat me. I 
remember that when some boy was 
hurt on the playing field, it was 
always Lyndon who reached him 
first, put his arm around him, 
helped him off the field and com- 
forted him. He was aggressive. But 
I never knew him to be unkind or 
cruel.” 


Soins of Lyndon’s teachers cher- 
ish slightly less idyllic memories 
of his youth. “‘He wasn’t a bad 
boy, but he was energetic and mis- 
chievous,”’ recalls Mrs. Luzia Cas- 
paris, who had him in her charge 
when he was 7 or 8. ‘‘He was al- 
ways playing pranks. Once Mrs. 
Johnson asked my Aunt Sara to 
come by and advise her how to 


control Lyndon. When my aunt 
told her to tie him to the bedpost, 
Mrs. Johnson was aghast. 

“‘One summer I was tutoring him 
in math and then, in the after- 
noon, I would work at our family’s 
ice-cream parlor. [remember there, 
one time, Lyndon spit at me and | 
grabbed him and put him in the 
big old icebox. He was screaming 
and kicking on the door. When I 
opened it, he fell out and bloodied 
his nose. I thought he’d tell his 
mother I had locked him up in the 
icebox, but he never did.”’ 

In those earliest days, attend- 
ing school alternately in the coun- 
try and in the village of Johnson 
City (present pop. 612), Lyndon’s 
transportation was a jackass, which 
he rode double with his first cousin 
and boyhood chum, James Ealy 
Johnson. Recently the cousin ob- 
served that one of the severest dis- 
appointments of Lyndon’s life has 
been that, despite growing up in 
the cattle country, he never man- 
aged to become a good horseman. 
““About the only thing he won’t 
fall off of is a Tennessee Walkin’ 
Horse,” James Ealy Johnson said. 

Lyndon Baines Johnson, how- 
ever, showed early form as a poli- 
tician. He was 14 or 15 when Pat 


Neff, a colorful Baptist leader and 
former governor, came to town to 
address a political rally but found 
nobody ready to introduce him un- 
til Lyndon, barefoot as he was, 
climbed the courthouse steps to the 
great man’s side, volunteered to 
do the honors—and did. 

By the time Lyndon was gradu- 
ated from high school in 1924, age 
15 and president of a class of six, 
he was the school’s champion de- 
bater. He was energetic as well as 
bright and obliging. It was well 
that he was; given his father’s lack 
of success, he had to work. He 
earned money, variously, by ped- 
dling magazines, shining shoes in 
Cecil Maddox’s barbershop, hus- 
tling groceries in Rob Crider’s 
store. Oldtimers in Johnson City 
remember that he was a hard 
worker and assiduous in sending 
the customer away happy. Once, 
when a jug of syrup fell and splat- 
tered a little girl’s new silk stock- 
ings, Lyndon won Mr. Crider’s 
praise and the girl’s gratitude by 
rushing to the pump for a pail 
of water and swabbing off the 
goo before sending her home to 
her mother. The technique is still 
with him. 


H. was also an adroit improviser 
when it came to avoiding trouble. 
Cousin James Ealy Johnson still 
remembers an occasion when Sam 
Ealy Johnson Jr. was looking for 
Lyndon to ‘‘whip his tail” for some 
misdeed. Lyndon evaded retribu- 
tion by shinnying up a tree and 











TRIUMPH AND DEFEAT. Johnson 


had just won an overwhelming vic- 
tory in his first congressional race 
in 1937 when he reached across Texas 
Governor James Allred to shake 
hands with President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. But four years later John- 


taking cover amid the foliage. “‘I 
recollect standing under that tree 
and telling Uncle Sam I hadn’t no 
idea where Lyndon was,” Cousin 
James said. 

Young Lyndon was wilful by na- 
ture and, just after he got out of 
high school, his bullheadedness 
placed the shining Johnson future 
in temporary jeopardy. His cul- 
tured mother, a graduate of Baylor 
University, pressed her son to go 
to college, but Lyndon, who was 
16 at the time, wasn’t having any. 
Instead, in 1924 he teamed up with 
four buddies, Otto and Tom Cri- 
der, Payne Roundtree and Otha 





son was defeated in bid for Sen- 
ate by the ‘‘Pass the Biscuits” cam- 
paign of W. Lee O’Daniel, shown 
here (right) passing one to Houston 
financier Jesse Jones, F.D.R.’s war- 
time Secretary of Commerce. This 
was Johnson’s only campaign defeat. 


Summy, to hit the glory road to 
California. ‘“We were like some- 
thing right out of The Grapes of 
Wrath,’ Otto Crider recalled re- 
cently. ‘‘What little stake we had 
we buried in the ground at night. 
People in California used to call 
us hillbillies, but we didn’t care.” 


The pioneers went west in a bat- 
tered tin flivver, whose cranky in- 
nards none of them understood 
very well. They were loaded down 
with blankets, pots, homemade 
molasses, cornbread and a strip 
of ‘‘fatback.” They never did get 








lucky. Instead they eked out a few 
wretched months picking fruit, 
washing cars, swabbing dishes in 
cheap restaurants—any thin pick- 
ings that would fetch a meal or a 
dollar. In the end they were grate- 
ful to get home. 

Lyndon, however, was not yet 
willing to look down destiny’s long 
road. His mother pleaded, but he 
went to work as a muscle laborer 
on a road gang. He stayed with 
the road crews until 1927. 


A. always, he was a leader, and 
his makeup, as it sometimes seems 
even today, included a certain bent 
for raising hell. James Ealy John- 
son recalls the occasion when 
Lyndon conceived a battle plan 
for raiding the barn of a German 
farmer who, as was well known in 
those parts, was an amateur fabri- 
cator of wine. 

“It was a _ board-and-batten 
barn. Lyndon and the Crider boys 
and me got out there in the dark 
and pried off enough boards so we 
could roll out a 55-gallon barrel 
of mustang [sic] grape wine. We 
must of rolled that doggone barrel 
a half hour in the rain and the dark 
before we dared stop and knock 
out the bung. Then all of us got 
drunk and the wine that was left 
we hid all over town in jugs and 
bottles.” 

The only flaw in this operation 
was that the farmer deduced the 
identities of the young pilferers. 


FAMOUS FOURSOME. Johnson was 
majority leader of the Senate when he 
joined former President Truman, for- 
mer Vice President John Nance Gar- 
ner and House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
in celebrating Garner’s 90th birthday 
at the latter’s home. Johnson’s father 
was a friend of Rayburn and Garner. 





OUTVOTED OR OUTCOUNTED? 
Defeated in 1948 Senate Democratic 
primary runoff, former Texas Gov. 
Coke Stevenson charged that voting 
irregularities gave Johnson victory. 


He threatened to have the law on 
them. It is not of record just who 
devised the successful strategy for 
heading off this peril, but the con- 
spirators did, in fact, enlist the 
good offices of an older, German- 
speaking compatriot and sent him 
to reason with the farmer. When 
the little old vintner at first de- 
clined to reason, the envoy advised 
him that unless he forgot the mat- 
ter he, the farmer, was going to 
be tried for molesting his hired 
girl. The farmer quivered with in- 
dignation and denial until his full 
beard fairly vibrated, but in the 
end decided upon retreat instead 
of vengeance. 

The legend says that Lyndon 
himself finally decided to take his 
mother’s advice at the end of one 
long, raw, muscle-aching winter 
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AT COLLEGE: TLL 
BE PRESIDENT’ 
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day on the highway gang. The quo- 
tation preserved for posterity is 
that he went home and told his 
mother, ‘‘I don’t know whether I 
can work with my brain or not. 
But I’m willing to try. If you and 
Daddy can get me into a college, 
I’m ready to go.” 

In 1927, when he was 18, he 
was admitted to Southwest State 
Teachers, a Baptist school in San 
Marcos, Texas. Lyndon borrowed 
$75 from a Johnson City bank and 
was on his way toward a headlong, 
thoroughly Johnsonian plunge 
into the mysteries of formal edu- 
cation. He worked his way as a 
gardener and janitor and, before 
long, talked his way into a white- 
collar moonlight job as secretary 
to Dr. C. E. Evans, president of the 
school. Years later, Dr. Evans told 
Lyndon, ‘‘I could hardly tell who 
was president—you or me.” 

Lyndon got through Southwest 
State in 34 years, including a year 
he took out to earn money teach- 
ing in an elementary school at Co- 
tulla near the Mexican border. He 
was helping his’ sister Rebekah 
through school. 


Despite the alacrity with which 
he went through Southwest State, 
Lyndon was never a scholar and, 
until his heart attack years later 
in 1955, nursed a positive aversion 
to most reading matter. Instead, 
he was a big man on campus and 
pulled off his first political coup 
by engineering a coalition which 
wrested control of student affairs 
from an entrenched athletes’ party. 
Again, he was a star speaker and 
led the school’s debating team to 
regional and state victories. He 
took over as editor of the student 
paper, The Star, and once wangled 
his way into a Texas State Demo- 
cratic convention on these press 
credentials. The Johnson political 
-style was beginning to flower at 
Southwest State, as an old school- 
mate vividly remembers. 
‘‘Lyndon would drape that big 
arm around you and he’d get his 
mouth about an inch from yours 
and look you right in the eye. He 
was after everybody. If he was in 
a cafe, he’d make it a point to let 
everybody know who he was and 
get everybody’s name, and he nev- 
er forgot anything. He was just 
building. He never let up. 
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““He used to tell everybody, ‘I 
come by this natural. I was raised 
down there at the legislature, play- 
ing around my daddy’s desk.’” 
And if that old school friend’s 
memory serves him accurately, 
Lyndon’s preview of the future was 
considerably moreclairvoyantthan 
was his father’s the day Sam Ealy 
Johnson Jr. foresaw only a U.S. 
senator in his newborn son. The 
friend recalls: 

“Lyndon was always saying, 
‘Politics is a science. If you work 
hard enough at it, you can be Pres- 
ident. I’m going to be President.’ 
Lyndon was like all of us, broke 
flatter than a fritter, but I guess 
he meant it—now look at him.”’ 

In his college years Lyndon was 
already mature in the sense that he 
had developed his native talents to 
a high degree. Here was Lyndon 
Johnson—the persuader, the gre- 
garious friend to all, the organiz- 
er, the effective salesman, the man 
with a sure instinct for the value 
of being known and the center of 
attention, the man fired by con- 
fidence and ambition. Later on, 
he would refine these inborn attri- 
butes and, with sophistication, 
would become skilled with even 
more effective tools: the uses of 
political power. One short inter- 
lude on a sidetrack remained be- 
fore he plunged into politics whole 
hog and for all time. He spent that 
year teaching speech and coach- 
ing debaters at Sam Houston High 
School in Houston. 


Natural selection took com- 
mand for good in 1931 when a po- 
litical friend of his father ran for 
an unexpired term in the U.S. Con- 
gress. This was Richard Mifflin 
Kleberg, third-generation mogul of 
the powerful family which con- 
trolled the gigantic King Ranch in- 
terests in South Texas and else- 
where. Lyndon got out and cam- 
paigned mightily for Kleberg. 
When Kleberg won and prepared 
to take his seat, in December 1931, 
he asked an Austin attorney, one 
Alvin J. Wirtz, to suggest a bright 
young man he might take along as 
his congressional secretary. On the 
strength of Lyndon’s effective help 
in the campaign, Wirtz suggested 
he hire the 23-year-old teacher. 
Kleberg took him on. 

Except for the brief hobo inter- 
lude, Johnson had never been a 
time waster and he wasted none 





FAMILY MAN. With his wife and 
daughters at his side, Johnson 
mounted up for hat-waving pho- 
tograph in Texas field. Daugh- 


when he got to Washington. He 
was on the way, and meant to go 
all the way. He had talent, but he 
needed know-how. For a brief spell 
he made a stab at law studies at 
Georgetown University but gave it 
up after four months and thereaft- 
er soaked up the lore of practical 
politics under the influence and 
protection of such old Texas pros 
as Sam Rayburn and John Nance 
Garner. Both of these powerful 
figures on the national political 
scene also were friends of his fa- 
ther. From Garner he acquired, 
and has long practiced, a salient 
bit of knowledge which eventually » 
made him one of the suavest whip- 
crackers over Congress. ‘‘You’ll 
need friends on both sides of the 
aisle,’ Garner advised him. 


= was then in Washington 
an informal organization of con- 
gressional secretaries called the 
“*Little Congress.” It was at once 
a club, a debating society and a 
place for young men to learn the 
craft of politics. Like its parent 
body, the Little Congress had al- 
ways been run on strict lines of 
seniority and its ““Speaker”’ was al- 
ways one of the oldest secretaries 
on the Hill in point of service. Lyn- 
don, however, was not content to 
wait for seniority; instead, he 
brashly organized the unorganized 
and took over as Speaker of the 
Little Congress from his affronted 
elders. 

When the national elections of 
1932 swept out the Hoover Repub- 
licans and swept in the zealous cru- 





ter Lynda Bird stands between 
her mother and her sister Luci 
Baines. The President never be- 
camean accomplished horseman. 


saders of the New Deal, Johnson 
adopted Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt as his hero, his champion and 
the man, more than any other, he 
strove to emulate. Roosevelt’s rak- 
ish style, combined with hard po- 
litical savvy, captured young John- 
son’s imagination and admiration, 
as did the President’s sweeping 
programs for revolutionizing the 
social and economic structure ot 
the country. The two could not 
have been more unlike in back- 
ground—one was an_ aristocrat 
from the bluffs overlooking the 
Hudson and the other a country 
boy from the hills of Texas, one 
was from Groton and Harvard 
and the other from a backwater 
Baptist normal school. But Lyn- 
don Johnson became an instant 
acolyte of F.D.R. 

Among the New Deal devices 
intended to bootstrap the country 
out of the Great Depression was 
the National Youth Administra- 
tion. When it came time to pick 
administrators of the program, 
young L.B.J. had friends at court. 
Sam Rayburn went to Roosevelt 
and got Lyndon appointed admin- 
istrator of the NYA in Texas. Lyn- 
don was 27 when he took over the 
office in 1935, the youngest NYA 
chief in the country. 

At once he exhibited two thor- 
oughly Johnsonian traits: making 
lasting enemies—whom he largely 
ignored—and acquiring staunch 
friends who, as time went on, be- 
came the nucleus of a formidable 
Johnson political organization in 
the state. Some enemies he made 
unnecessarily. Characteristically, 


the new administrator marched on 
the Littlefield Building in Austin, 
where the NYA and other govern- 
ment offices were located. High- 
handedly, he appropriated the 
eighth floor and the pick of the 
government’s furniture for his 
agency. At the same time, he was 
making durable new friends among 
the young men he rallied to his 
own NYA staff or picked up out 
of the Littlefield Building’s warren 
of New Deal agencies. Some are 
still close to him today: J. C. Kell- 
am, as the head of the Johnson 
radio-TV operations; Jake Pickle, 
who was recently elected to Con- 
gress with Johnson’s potent sup- 
port; and Robert Phinney, who 
first became Austin postmaster and 
then a Texas director of internal 
revenue under Johnson’s solicitous 
eye. 

Johnson turned in a spectacular- 
ly good job with the Texas NYA. 
He put to work 33,000 young Tex- 
ans, who had been wasting away in 
the doldrums of the Depression, on 
such projects as landscaping pub- 
lic grounds, coaxing truants back 
to school and helping out around 
hospitals. Many of their activities 
were measurably useful to the state 
and nation, but the real point was 
that the NYA rescued the muscles 
and minds of vigorous young peo- 
ple who might otherwise have been 
left to decay. 


F.. his good work Johnson was 
rewarded in a coin of particular 
importance to a young man of his 
temperament. On a trip to Texas, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt made a 
special point of publicly praising 
him. Furthermore, like any prac- 
ticing politician, Johnson junketed 
across the state making sure that 
those who had benefited by the 
NYA understood where gratitude 
was due. As always, his glad-hand- 
ing was singularly effective. Even 
then he had a genius for attract- 
ing attention—and he used it to 
win the finest accolade of all, the 
notice of F.D.R. himself. When 
Roosevelt came to visit the Texas 
Centennial in 1936, Johnson lined 
up a battalion of his NYA youth 
along the motorcade’s route be- 
tween Fort Worth and Dallas and 
held them at a military salute— 
shovels at Present Arms—as the 
President passed by. Roosevelt 
waved, threw back his head and 
laughed his appreciation of the 
gesture. 

In September, 1934, Johnson 
had met a girl named Claudia Alta 
Taylor and, after a tornado court- 
ship, had married her in San An- 
tonio that November. Claudia 
Alta was one of three children of 
Thomas Jefferson Taylor of the 
east Texas town of Karnack. He 
owned a general store, was an en- 


trepreneur in cotton, cotton gin- 
ning, commercial cat fishing, mon- 
ey lending at 10% and mortgage 
foreclosing. Taylor was so effective 
in his manifold activities as a sort 
of rural shylock that he was known 
throughout his countryside as 
“*Mister Boss.”” Claudia Alta did 
not use her given names but pre- 
ferred to go by the nickname of 
‘“‘Lady Bird,” which rendered her 
married initials the same as her 
husband’s. Ever since, Johnson has 
been preoccupied with the look 
and sound of ‘*L.B.J.”’-—resulting 
in the LBJ ranch, the LBJ Co., the 
slogan ‘‘All the Way with L.B.J.,” 
daughters named Lynda Bird and 
Luci Baines, a horse named Lady 
B. and a dog named Little Beagle 
Johnson. 

By 1937, when Texas Represen- 
tative James P. Buchanan died 
with a year of his term yet un- 
served, Lyndon Johnson had be- 
come in his home state one of the 
New Deal’s brightest, best-known 
and most devoted young janissar- 
ies. And once again Lawyer Al- 
vin Wirtz, who had recommended 


Johnson to Representative Kle- . 


berg in 1931, took a decisive hand 
in Lyndon’s life. 

Wirtz was general counsel of the 
Lower Colorado River Authority, 
the instrument the New Deal had 
been using to build a system of 
conservation and power dams in 
the Texas hill country. To succeed 
Congressman Buchanan, Wirtz 
looked for a whole-hearted New 
Dealer, who would continue to 
fight for the conservation and ru- 
ral electrification programs. He 
picked Lyndon Johnson. 

The young candidate had im- 
pressive political assets even then: 
his homemade NYA machine, his 





COUSIN. James Ealy Johnson used 
to ride to school with cousin Lyndon 
on a jackass. He joined Lyndon in 
boyhood escapades, including theft 
of barrel of wine froma farmer’s barn. 


father’s political supporters and 
his friendships with Rayburn and 
Garner. To these he added the 
most important one of all, Roose- 
velt’s personal blessing. He won 
that approval with an all-out New 
Deal campaign, even unto backing 
Roosevelt’s then-current Supreme 
Court packing project. One of 
Johnson’s most effective items of 
future campaign literature was 
a photograph of himself shak- 
ing hands with F.D.R. across 
the smiling facade of Texas’ 
well-liked young governor, Jimmy 
Allred. 

Roosevelt, his overwhelming tri- 
umph of 1936 just behind him, 
was then at the peak of his power 
and influence. And he had partic- 
ular interests in Texas, both per- 
sonal and political. Garner, his 
Vice President, was a Texan. Elliott 
Roosevelt, his son, had married a 
Fort Worth widow and was oper- 
ating a chain of Texas radio sta- 
tions with the financial support of 
Sid Richardson, the oil-gas-refin- 
ery-and-pipeline multimillionaire. 
Richardson and F.D.R. himself 
were cronies, who both visited in 
person and frequently chatted over 
the telephone. To these Texas con- 
nections, Roosevelt was pleased 
to add an up-and-coming young 
congressman on whose loyalty and 
enthusiasm he could count with- 
out question. 

After Lyndon Johnson won in 
the special election—getting more 
votes than any two of his nine op- 
ponents put together—Roosevelt, 
who had been fishing on Richard- 
son’s private island in the Gulf, 
sent for Johnson to join him in 
Galveston and ride with him part 
of the way to Washington as a spe- 
cial guest. On the train the Presi- 
dent confided to the flattered new 
congressman the private phone 
number of a famous and powerful 
Roosevelt aide, Thomas (‘“Tom- 
my the Cork’) Corcoran. And 
when Johnson took his seat in 
Congress, he discovered that his 
appointment to the influential Na- 
val Affairs Committee had already 
been arranged. 


E. obscure reasons, Johnson’s 
campaign biographers like to con- 
tend that Johnson, a man of style, 
has always gone first-class despite 
limited means and has never run 
a ‘‘poor boy” campaign. The fact 
is, in that first campaign for Con- 
gress, in 1937, he leaned heavily on 
his poverty. “‘He would fling down 
some kind of mortgage on his 
mother’s or father’s house and say 
he was a poor boy from Blanco 
County and you should vote for 
him and F.D.R.,”” one contempo- 
rary voter recalled recently. The 
campaign itself was financed by 
$10,000 that Lady Bird loyally 


“‘borrowed” from her father as 
part of her potential inheritance. 

Within two years after Lyndon 
went to Congress, his father-in- 
law added to his diversified inter- 
ests an enterprise called the Taylor 
Construction Company. Over one 
four-year stretch the young firm 
won at least 19 separate govern- 
ment contracts, most of them with 
the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. During the same span, - 
after some jockeying over loca- 
tion, the federal government de- 
cided to build the Longhorn ord- 
nance plant near Karnack on 7,804 
acres of sandy, cut-over pineland, 
something less than half of which 
the U.S. bought from Taylor for a 
recorded $70,000. 

Boss Taylor, who had been mod- 
erately well off when his daughter 
married, was just short of being 
a millionaire seven years after his 
son-in-law went to Congress; a 
1944 financial statement listed his 
net worth at $919,337.85. When he 
died, in 1960, his will left only a 
brick building and its lot in Maul- 
din, Missouri, to Lady Bird. The 
bulk of his wealth went into a trust 
designed principally to support his 
third wife, Ruth, during her life- 
time. It is to be divided among 
his lineal descendants after Ruth 
Scoggins Taylor’s death. 

Johnson’s whole career in the 
Congress—spanning some 23 years 
—was one of almost uninterrupt- 
ed success. He was re-elected to 
the House of Representatives five 
times, against either ineffective op- 
position or none at all. But in 
1941 he came a political cropper 
—the only time—when he made 
his first try for the U.S. Senate, 
running to fill the unexpired term 
of Morris Sheppard, who had died 
in office. Johnson’s opponent was 
the colorful ex-governor, W. Lee 
“Pappy” O’Daniel. L.B.J.’s ortho- 
dox campaign methods proved no 
match for O’Daniel’s hillbilly 
bands and “‘pass the biscuits” phi- 
losophy. Moreover, a Texas revolt 
against the New Deal was begin- 
ning to take shape and Johnson, 
as an unalloyed New Dealer, suf- 
fered by it. Still, he was beaten 
by a mere 1,311 votes—and John- 
son’s supporters claimed those 
were stolen. Lyndon went back to 
the lower house. 


H. stayed there seven years 
more, until 1948, when Pappy 
O’ Daniel announced his intention 
to retire. Johnson decided to try 
for the Senate once again. He came 
in second in a field of 11 in the 
Democratic primary. This gave him 
another chance ina runoff election. 
But once again he faced a formi- 
dable opponent, Governor Coke 
Stevenson, the front-runner. This 
time it was Johnson who made the 
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contest colorful. He campaigned 
aboard a helicopter called the 
“Johnson City Windmill,’ and peo- 
ple still remember straining their 
necks to watch and listen while 
Johnson’s voice was bull-horned 
down from the sky. 

The Democratic runoff was held 
on Aug. 28—and victory there, in 
those days, was tantamount to 
election. But because Texas dis- 
tances are vast and counting pro- 
cedures antiquated in some areas, 
the voting was followed by days of 
breathless, seesaw suspense as the 
count trickled in. At length, on the 
sixth day, it was apparently all 
over—with Coke Stevenson the 
winner by a thread-thin margin of 
113 votes. But at this point word 
arrived from deep in the heart of 
south Texas that ‘‘Box’’ (or Pre- 
cinct) 13 of Jim Wells County had 
been recanvassed and corrected. 
Box 13 had originally reported lop- 
sidedly, 765 to 60 for Johnson. But 
now the recount added 201 more 


FATHER-IN-LAW. Thomas Jefferson 
Taylor, Lady Bird’s father, operated 
general store in Karnack, Texas. Suc- 
cessful in several business ventures, 
he was known as ‘‘Mister Boss.” 


votes for Johnson and only one 
more for Stevenson—making John- 
son the statewide winner by 87 
votes, if the recount would stand. 

Texas politics are special, and 
south Texas politics even more so. 
The area that lies below a line run- 
ning roughly from Corpus Christi 
on the Gulf to San Antonio and 
then westward to Del Rio on the 
Rio Grande is ‘‘padrone”’ country. 
Its population, largely Mexican- 
American, has for decades been de- 
pendent for all things upon local 
bosses. And best-known and big- 
gest of the ‘‘Anglo”’ bosses in the 
area is George Parr, whose barony 
includes his own county of Duval 
and the nearby counties of Zapata 
and Jim Wells. Parr’s counties ha- 
bitually return outlandishly big 
majorities for the candidates of his 
choice. In 1948 Lyndon Johnson 
was Parr’s choice and Duval Coun- 
ty, for example, reported for John- 
son 4,582 to 40. Parr had recently 
been pardoned by President Tru- 
man after a period of incarceration 
for income tax fraud. That year, 
Johnson was also Truman’s fa- 
vored candidate for U.S. senator 
from Texas. 

Investigation of Box 13’s extra 
202 votes disclosed some interest- 


ing details. The judge of election, 
Luis Salas, had been issued only 
600 ballots for the precinct, but 
after the recount more than a thou- 
sand votes were reported. A man 
named Eugenio Solis—voter No. 
841—who had actually voted a 
few minutes before the polls closed 
at 7 p.m., later was to testify that 
nobody was waiting behind him to 
vote. Perhaps strangest of all, the 
precinct registration book revealed 
that the final 202 voters, beginning 
with Voter No. 842—one Enriqueto 
Acero, who subsequently swore he 
had not voted at all—were listed in 
roughly alphabetical order. Their 
names, all of them, were written in 
blue ink; those preceding were writ- 
ten in black ink and in no particu- 
lar order. When the lock on Box 
13 was broken by order of a federal 
master in chancery to examine its 
contents—there were none. It was 
empty. 


Goin foul, the Coke Steven- 
son camp fought the Box 13 re- 
count before a series of judges, be- 
fore the state Democratic commit- 
tee, in federal court and right up 
until Johnson’s seating in the Sen- 
ate itself. At one point U.S. Dis- 


trict Judge T. Whitfield Davidson, 
examining theexhibits, found ‘‘that 
the evidence makes a prima facie 
showing of fraud in the election re- 
turns certified to the State Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee from 
Precinct No. 13 in Wells Coun- 
ty. ... Stevenson’s protests even- 
tually got to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, where Justice Hugo Black 
ruled that, since the contest was 
only a party primary and not a 
general election, the federal courts 
were without jurisdiction. On Sep- 
tember 13, the Texas Democratic 
Executive Committee, by a vote 
of 29 to 28, certified Johnson the 
winner. In the November general 
election he beat his Republican op- 
ponent, H.J. (‘Jack’) Porter, 
handsomely, 809,420 to 389,190. 
And so Lyndon Baines Johnson 
went to the U.S. Senate, fulfilling 
his father’s prophecy. After John- 
son was seated, the Senate took 
its own look at the Texas primary, 
and on Sept. 8, 1949 Senator Fran- 
cis J. Myers, chairman of the sub- 
committee on privileges and elec- 
tions, declared it had found ‘‘only 
minor irregularities, common to 
every election.”’ Back home, how- 
ever, there were some who gave 
the new senator an ironic nick- 
name, ‘‘Landslide Lyndon.” 
From first to jast, as Johnson 
progressed along the trail of con- 
gressional know-how, both Texans 
in general and Lyndon Johnson’s 
intimates in particular had reason 
to be thankful for his presence on 
Capitol Hill. He was thoroughly 
committed to getting things for 





Texas and those things, costing 
federal money, brought prosperity 
to his state. Prosperity also at- 
tached itself to his friends. John- 
son began as the compleat New 
Dealer at a time when that was pre- 
cisely the thing to be. He had pow- 
erful backers—at home, on Capi- 
tol Hill, in the White House. As 
time and experience shaped the 
man, he modified some of those 
relationships, cemented others 
even more firmly and made new 
ones, each change strengthening 
his political sinews. 

A curious thread of coincidence, 
however, runs through Johnson’s 
affairs in the person of Lawyer Al- 
vin Wirtz. It weaves through the 
complex fabric of Johnson’s polit- 
ical growth and the concurrent fi- 
nancial growth of his friends. 

Back in 1931, when Johnson first 
came to Wirtz’s favorable atten- 
tion and in consequence went to 
Washingtonas Representative Kle- 
berg’s secretary, the lawyer had 
among his clients a small road- 
contractingand earth-movingcom- 
pany called Brown & Root. Then, 
in 1936, the year before Johnson 
successfully ran for Congress at 
Wirtz’s urging, Brown & Root 
made its first winning bid as one of 
two prime contractors on a siz- 
able government job, the Marshall 
Ford Dam to impound Lake Tray- 
is in the Lower Colorado River 
Basin. The low bid submitted by 
Brown & Root and their partner 
contractor was $5,781,235. The 
contract was eventually awarded to 
them at $5,297,698.42, two thirds to 
Brown & Root, one third to the 
partner. But as is typical of many 
government public works pro- 
grams, the cost of Marshall Ford 
kept escalating. 

As the work went on, new speci- 
fications for thickening and rein- 
forcing the base, raising the level 
of the dam and other ‘‘extras” 
brought a whole series of supple- 
mental appropriations. There were, 
also, the rising costs of construc- 
tion generally. In any event, by 
1942, when the dam was at length 
officially completed and its name 
changed to Mansfield Dam, the 
price tag had risen to $23,439,644. 


During this period, Lyndon 
Johnson continued to cultivate his 
friendship with Lawyer Wirtz— 
whose executor he was to become 
upon the attorney’s death in 1951. 
At the same time he became an 
intimate friend of both Brown 
brothers, who were Wirtz’s clients. 
Lyndon had first met Herman 
Brown during his NYA days, when 
he asked the contractor to serve 
on the agency’s advisory council. 
Brown was to recall that he was 
quickly impressed by the “‘long, 
lanky, hard-working and smart” 
young man, although, having pre- 


viously committed himself to an- 
other candidate, he failed to get 
behind Lyndon’s first race for Con- 
gress. Johnson was already a fresh- 
man congressman when he first 
met Herman’s younger brother, 
George. They have been close ever 
since, and indeed, it was during a 
weekend at George Brown’s Mid- 
dleburg, Virginia estate, Hunt- 
lands, acquired in 1954, that John- 
son suffered his heart attack in 
1955. 

Over the years, the two Browns 
helped handsomely in Johnson’s 
campaigns, as they did in those of 
some others they considered “‘good 
men, good office-holders,”’ includ- 
ing most of Texas’ governors and 
senators and a fair share of its con- 
gressmen. But the Browns’ support 
for Johnson was notable. Some- 
times it came from their corporate 
resources: for example, providing 
Brown & Root’scompany airplanes 
for Johnson’s electioneering use or 
lending him the services of the 
Brown & Root clerical staff. Some- 
times support came in a round- 
about fashion, as when Brown & 
Root executives were given special 
bonuses from which they contrib- 
uted to Johnson campaign funds. 
And sometimes there were person- 
al contributions from George and 
Herman Brown. 

The company’s next big stride 
after landing the Marshall Ford 
Dam contract came in 1940. Brown 
& Root was named as one of three 
prime contractors—with a 374% 
share—for the new Corpus Christi 
naval air base. In the press of war- 
time emergency the basic Corpus 
Christi contract, projected at $30 
million, climbed to $78 million. 

Indeed, both the war and the 
cold war that followed were signif- 
icant factors in the uninterrupted 
growth of Brown & Root. The firm 
built numerous wartime military 
installations in the Southwest and, 
after the war, ventured abroad to 
rehabilitate battle-smashed Guam. 
In the ’50s, with other prime con- 
tractors, it built five Air Force 
fields in Spain to the tune of some 
$300 million. In 1961, it became 
a prime contractor on the Manned 
Space Center in Houston, which 
already has cost $142 million and 
is nowhere near completion. At its 
peak Brown & Root held contracts 
in 16 countries and had grown to 
fifth rank nationally in the heavy- 
construction industry. 

Throughout the years of this ex- 
pansion there has been an equal 
growth of belief that the company 
has been helped greatly by political 
influence. George Brown dislikes 
this notion. He said recently, ‘‘Of 
course, we’ve heard a lot of stories 
about how Lyndon Johnson made 
Brown & Root rich and all that. 
I like to think we got our work on 
our own merits.”” 

Today, Brown & Root is sole 


contractor for the controversial 
Mohole Project to bore an off- 
shore hole through the earth’s 
crust. Although Brown & Root’s 
competence as a big-scale builder 
has long been acknowledged, the 
award of Mohole to it in 1962 pro- 
voked criticism that the company 
lacked the specialized know-how 
for this sort of project. And the 
cynics once again pointed to the 
Browns’ history of friendship with 
Vice President Johnson. Mohole, 
originally projected as a $5 million 
effort and today still in the engi- 
neering stages, has so far cost $14,- 
660,000, and it is now estimated 
that cost at completion will be in 
the neighborhood of $100 million. 

Digging holes—especially such 
costly ones—and the enduring Tex- 
as habit of linking the names of 
Brown & Root and Lyndon John- 
son was the inspiration of a po- 
litical fable still popular in Texas. 
Shortly after the 1960 election, the 
story goes, President-elect John 
Kennedy remarked dryly to his 
Vice-President-to-be, ‘‘Now, Lyn- 
don, I guess we can dig that tun- 
nel to the Vatican.’’ And to this 
Johnson, grinning, is said to have 
replied, ‘‘Okay—so long as Brown 
& Root get the contract.” 


War before he had reached such 
eminence as to furnish material for 
fables, Lyndon Johnson had also 
established a solid reputation with 
his constituents. He was doing an 
exceptionally competent job in the 
Congress. They found him to be 
as good a man as they ever had 
in Washington—and far better 
than most. 

‘*He was real good,” a former 
congressional associate said recent- 
ly. ‘‘He took a constituent serious- 
ly, never neglected a letter—even 
insisted that all mail be answered 
by his staff the day it arrived— 
and he made it a rule to answer 
personally any that arrived written 
in pencil on cheap ruled paper.” 

““He was like this,”’ recalled a 
ranch country neighbor. ‘‘I’d been 
trying for months to get the REA 
(Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion) to run power lines into my 
ranch and wasn’t getting any- 
where. They just stalled. So, final- 
ly, I wrote to Johnson—not as a 
neighbor, but just as any voter 
might. I don’t recall how his an- 





KEEPER OF THE HOLDINGS. When 
Johnson assumed the presidency he 
turned over his financial interests to 
A. W. Moursund, a lawyer and old 
friend, who serves as trustee pro tem. 


swer went, but within a week, mind 
you, the line crews were out there 
setting poles and stringing wire.” 

Lyndon Johnson also found 
enough energy to devote a great 
deal of attention to the growth of 
his own financial independence. 
The Johnson family is one of the 
four richest ever to occupy the 
White House. Their peers are the 
George Washingtons, who were 
chronically short of cash but whose 
lands are calculated to have been 
worth $20 million at today’s prices; 
the Herbert Hoovers, whose wealth 
at the time Hoover served in the 
presidency was considerable but 
unrevealed, and the John F. Ken- 
nedys, whose personal holdings 
were calculated at $10 million— 
out of the Kennedy family’s esti- 
mated $400 million fortune. 

The Johnson holdings today can 
be estimated at approximately $14 
million—although the President’s 
trustees set the figure much lower. 
This fortune is the accomplishment 
of a family whose inherited wealth 
was little more than $30,000 and 
whose breadwinner’s lifetime total 
of salaries—earned almost entire- 
ly in 33 years on federal payrolls 
—has, before taxes, not much ex- 
ceeded $500,000. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE: 
HOW JOHNSON AMASSED 
HIS FAMILY WEALTH 
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Champions spark ‘Spirit of Columbus” over the vast Pacific in Mrs. Mock's 23,000-mile solo flight 


Mrs. Jerrie Mock—first woman to fly an 
airplane around the world—used Champion 
“i spark plugs because Champions have no 
me for dependability. (Thats why Champions are the 
overwhelming first choice of the worlds major 
airlines.) Why settle for less in your car? 


WORLD’S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG ON LAND, ON SEA AND IN THE AIR 
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An army bold and 


These tears and fainting fits that 
the police had to cope with at San 
Francisco’s airport were not prod- 
ucts of a disaster, unless you looked 
at it with a sober parental eye. The 
cause of it all was the return of the 
Beatles to the U.S.—and how can 
anyone describe what it means toa 
girl of 14 to see them, to hear them 
(as if anyone could, above the 
screams), to breathe the very air 
they breathe? Everybody—that is, 
everybody but millions of teen-ag- 
ers—thought that Britain’s mop- 
headed quartet had mined the U.S. 


lode to the limit last February when 
they stood New York, Washington 
and Miami on end. But their man- 
ager, Brian Epstein, booked them 
back on a 33-day tour of 23 Amer- 
ican cities. Although every concert 
is already a sellout and the predict- 
ed tour gross is an astonishing $2 
million, the joy is not universal. 
Local promoters are under con- 
tract to hire a special force of at 
least 100 policemen to guard the 
Loved Ones in every city on the 
tour, and police officials are wor- 
ried that that may not be enough. 
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New and Exclusive! 


The Spectacular 


AKAI CROSS-FIELD HEAD ri. 
DEVIATIONLESS MICRO-MOTOR 


Now Gives You Two-In-One 
_ Tape Recorder Performance 


None Surpasses it for Long, High-fidelity Recording 


Definitely First Choice For Professional Recording 


The compact and light-weight Akai X-4 now brings you a deluxe model 
portable with all the refinements and conveniences of the finest large-size tape 
recorder. The exclusive Cross-Field Head enables you to record 30 to 8,000 
cycles at the remarkably slow tape speed of 15/16 ips. And the new Devia- 
tionless Micro-motor withholds tape speed deviation to within 0.8% even after 
1,000 hours of continuous operation (5 times more than ordinary motors). 

It runs on a rechargeable storage battery or AC home current. Other out- 
standing features include: 16-hour recording on 5” tape, 4-track stereophonic, 
monaural recording and playback, 4 watts stereo output and 4-speed system 
that enables selection of tape speeds from 15/16 to 7-1/2ips with single knob. 

All push button automatic controls with tape counter and reset button. Quick 
starting and trouble-free performance with 19 transistors and 8 diodes. 


Other Products - Stereo: ST-1, 345, Universal 44 Monaural: 910, Deluxe 707 
Deck: 345D, 345NC Speaker System: SS100, SS90, SS88, SS55 


AKAI 


TAPE RECORDER 


fay AKAI ELECTRIC CO., LTD. / OHTA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
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Why this KLM captain in Amsterdam 
Is impersonating a radar operator in New York 


Because he’s helping the trainee 
pilot next door plot a course in 
thick fog over John F. Kennedy 
International. 

How can the trainee be over New 
York and in Amsterdam at the 
same time? 

By sitting at the navigator’s table 
on the flight deck of one of 
KLM’s million-dollar flight simu- 
lators. 

These are electronic devices 
which give a fantastically real- 
istic reproduction of weather 
conditions, navigation signals and 
radar beacons along any route 
in the world. 
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ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


So why is the pilot being trained 
as a navigator? 

Because every pilot must serve 
nine months as a navigator before 
he’s allowed to take over the 
controls as a co-pilot. 

After 12 years hard work, if he’s 
good enough, he might become 
the captain of a DC-8. 

That’s one of the reasons why 
the collective experience of the 
flight crew aboard a KLM DC-8 
averages about 76 years. 

KLM is careful. That's why 
sO many experienced travellers 
believe that KLM is the most 


reliable airline in the world. 


MEDICINE 


Wit a look of impending 
triumph, Dr. Dotter forces 
his arterial ‘‘snake’”’—a spe- 
cially designed catheter— 
through the fatty plug block- 
ing the main artery in a pa- 
tient’s leg. The patient was 
given a sedative and a local 
anesthetic before treatment, 
which lasted half an hour. 





Plumbing-style ‘snake’ restores blocked circulation 


CLEARING AN ARTERY 


Dr. Charles Dotter, of the University of Oregon Medical 
School, had every reason to be elated. By applying a bit 
of know-how straight out of the plumbers’ manual, he had 
just spared his patient the necessity of losing a leg. 

The man on the treatment table, George Gerhardt, 75, 
was suffering from severe atherosclerosis, which had com- 
pletely blocked a maim artery of his left leg with fatty 
deposits. Gangrene had set in, and unless the vessel could 
be opened amputation was inevitable. But fortunately for 


Gerhardt, Dr. Dotter had developed—and used success- 
fully on nine other similarly afflicted patients—a new 
technique employing a miniature device similar to the 
“‘snake” with which plumbers ream out clogged drains. 
Inserting the instrument in the man’s femoral artery, the 
doctor snaked down to the affected vessel and created a 
new channel for the life-giving blood. He hopes that 
eventually his technique can be used on arteries supplying 
the brain and heart to prevent strokes and heart attacks. 
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QUEEN OF YOUR TIME, 


WITH MOVADO! 


You will reign 
over the fleeting hours... 


Movado, known the world over as the 
quality of time, make the watches your 
dealer prefers, for he is familiar 


with their remarkable performance. A V/ G IL B Y TEL = Y/ S | ON 


..over fleeting fashions... 


The criteria of Beauty last forever. If you o 
appreciate harmonious lines, and subtle, NO TES PRO GRESS 
sober elegance, choose a Movado: 

your pleasure in looking at it and that of 

your friends too will remain undimin- 


ished, year after year! 


“Diamond Crown” 
with 16 diamonds 
Ref. G 413 

18 K white gold 
watch and band 


Ref. 2432 

Emerald cut sapphire 
crystal. 18 K gold. 
18 K white gold 


Ref. 2684 
Hidden crown 
18 K gold, 
Gold plated 
steel back 


As he threads his slender catheter through Gerhardt’s ar- 
terial obstruction, Dr. Dotter, whose specialty is radiol- 
ogy, keeps close watch on his progress by means of a tele- 
See the Movado vision fluoroscope (top picture), which displays an X-ray 
ni aaa image on the illuminated screen. At the lower left the doc- 
World's Fair! tor bites his lip as he applies more pressure to penetrate 


the blockage. At the lower right, as the progress becomes 

more difficult, he pauses to study the fluoroscope and tells 
MOVAD the patient that ‘‘we are almost through the brick wall.” 
Sold and serviced all over the world. 
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stop taking snapshots 


[and start taking photographs ] 





If you are really serious about photog- 


raphy you want more out of your 
photographs than mere snapshots. You 
want pictures that are exciting to look 
at more than once, pictures that reflect 
the true nature of the subject and its 
surroundings, colors that come alive. 
No camera, of course, can take a 
Only the photographer 
A camera can, however, 


good picture. 
can do that. 
help you avoid mistakes, give your 
photographs the mark of experience. 
Here is how the new Minolta SR-7 
35mm single lens reflex does just that: 

First of all the SR-7 is equipped with 
a powerful CdS light meter. And you'll 
notice it’s built in (all the way in). The 
meter is highly sensitive, measures any- 


thing you can see, and is every bit as 
accurate as the hand-held meters the 
professionals use. Furthermore, the meter 
measures true light only. Extraneous 
light from sun, sky, beach, etc., cannot 
upset pin-point perfect exposures. 

Renowned for high-level perform- 
ance is the world-famous Rokkor lens. 
Rokkor . is treated with Achromatic 
coating, a patented Minolta process 
which brings a new faithfulness to color 
photography. Picture details come alive 
so real you feel you can touch them. 

The significance of the Minolta SR-7 
becomes starkly obvious when you see 
it, test it, compare it feature for feature, 
price for price with any other 35mm 
camera made. Take a look. You'll see 
the difference and why this camera is 
used by serious photographers through- 
out the world. 


Minolta 


MINOLTA CAMERA CO., LTD. 





All-Transistorized Stereophonic Ensemble 
An Abundance of Outstanding Features... 
plus Full Transistorization 


Listen to transistorized stereo, just once. You'll notice the difference 
immediately ... especially in the Sanyo DC-600C Stereophonic Ensemble. 
Compare these features: 


1. A delicate balance of 20 transistors and 7 diodes in the power amplifiers 
produce a frequency range of 50 to 20,000 cycles per second. 


2. The sound spectrum has been greatly expanded by replacing the 
output transformer with transistors. Distortion and deterioration of 
sound are audibly missing. 


3. Amplifiers are capable of developing 15 watts of power per channel... 
enough to fill a large auditorium. The stereo total is 30 watts. 


4. Exceptional sound reproduction is guaranteed by a perfectly balanced 
two-way speaker system, consisting of two 6-cm tweeters and two 20 cm 
woofers, contained in acoustically unique cabinets. 


5. The built-in fully-automatic record changer has been designed and 
manufactured especially for Sanyo by BSR of England. 


The Sanyo DC-600C also has a combination AM/FM tuner, with pro- 
visions for adding stereo multiplex, and a full complement of controls 
to enhance its operating versatility. Ask your Sanyo dealer for details, 
or write for catalogs. 





ut 
MODEL DC-600C 





SAN YO 


SANYO ELECTRIC CO., LTD. OSAKA, JAPAN 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: SANYO ELECTRIC TRADING CO., LTD. 
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Look to 


“Black & White’ 
for quality and 


enj oyment 


Blended in the special ‘‘Black & White”’ 
way from Scotch Whiskies of individual 
character, ‘‘Black & White”’ is the 
smoothest and most satisfying of Scotch 
Whiskies. Insist on ‘‘Black & White”’ 
and discover the most enjoyable whisky 
that comes out of Scotland. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 


TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO, LTD. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND & LONDON 
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ARTERY contiNnueD 


SPRING IN A PLASTIC 
SLEEVE DID THE TRICK 


Wir the blood vessel now open, 
Dr.Dotter keeps an eye on the fluoro- 
scope screen. When the patient be- 
gan to feel pain in his lower leg and 
foot almost immediately, the doctor 
assured him it was a good sign, indi- 
cating circulation had been restored. 








D.. Dotter’s catheter, here held by 
his assistant, is a long stainless steel 
spring, encased in a plastic sleeve and 
containing wire to give it some rigid- 
ity. The spring is pushed into the ar- 
tery first and then the plastic sheath 
is pushed down to widen the aperture. 
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Looking for the right air-line ? Feeling all walled in? Don’t know which way to turn? Then, set a straight course for 
Sabena. Their beguiling welcome, polished for centuries, puts you right in your element. Come, be their guests. Learn 
why every Sabena flight really rates high among life’s pleasures. 


SABENA Maes 


BELGIAN Wold ssacines 


SABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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Enjoy unique JAL service 
on two routes to the Orient 


Here’s flight to the Orient at its most 
delightful — by Japan Air Lines direct over 
the Pole or via JAL’s “Silk Road” through 










India and Southeast Asia 


Oo 
Either way, you fly relaxed in the serene | 
atmosphere of your Courier cabin as gra- a O | 
cious JAL hostesses pamper you with service Y 
in the Japanese manner — service that makes 


JAL unique among the airlines of the world. [ ! e barman 


Two routes from Europe to Tokyo... . 
throughout the Orient from Japan to Dja- d tt ce F ‘4 
karta... transPacific to the U.S.A. Only JAL, Sdl SO O VO ° ‘ — 
the Orient’s largest airline, flies all these 


routes. Ask your travel agent to book you Easy enough to solve 


“amid the calm beauty of Japan at almost 


the speed of sound.” for a William Lawson’s 
JAPAN AIR LINES | Sleuth like yourself. Keeps 


So it hidden from the mob though. 
- Very necessary. William Lawson’s Rasa 
is rare stuff. A large one sir, while it’s here? | 
. | 
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I. the colossal sculp- 
ture of Moses on the tomb 
of Pope Julius IT in Rome, 
contemporaries saw the 
spirit of the man who 
made it: Michelangelo 
Buonarroti. The penetrat- 
ing eyes and flared nos- 
trils display the Biblical 
leader’s anger and indig- 
nation at the frailties of 
man—and at the same 
time convey his superhu- 
man vision and under- 
standing. The man who 
created the figure of Moses 
felt the same indignation 
and had the same vision. 


Photographed for LIFE 
by MARK KAUFFMAN 


Michelangelo 


Toda 'y. 400 years after his death, he still 


Ives on-in marble m paint and in legend 


His genitis 
OWEIe first 
in stone 


Michelangelo Buonarroti was near- 
ly halfway through his long and 
arduous life when he executed the 
figure of Moses (preceding page and 
LirE International, July 13). When 
he died in 1564, just 400 years ago, 
at age 89, he was already a legend, 
unsurpassed in the arts of sculp- 
ture, painting and architecture, a 
titan in an age of titans. 

He had by that time been a mas- 
ter sculptor for three quarters of a 
century. He was only 17 when he 
carved the relief of the Battle of the 
Centaurs (right), a mass of strug- 
gling forms which forecast much of 
his later work. He was 23 when he 
began his Pietad (now at the New 
York World’s Fair) and for this 
work he was quickly acclaimed 
throughout Italy. The city of Flor- 
ence asked him to do a figure of 
David, and for it Michelangelo 
chose a gigantic block of marble 
which was so misshapen no other 
sculptor had been able to do any- 
thing with it. He scaled his figure 
(now in the Accademia delle Belle 
Arti) so precisely that the top of 
the head coincided with the top of 
the 1214-foot-high block. Some of 
the uncut surface of the original 
block can still be seen. 

The pose is reminiscent of clas- 
sical Greek works, with the left 
side relaxed and waiting and the 
right side tense, seeming to antici- 
pate the coming battle. But Michel- 
angelo went beyond the classical, 
astonishing his contemporaries 
with his handling of the surface 
—the subtly undulating muscles, 
and the protruding veins—which 
gave a sense of solid form beneath. 





— Battle of 
the Centaurs 
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Nude Youth 


Dying Captive 


The closer you see 


ood sculpture, ‘he said 


The fame of the Pieté and David 
brought Michelangelo a summons 
from the most powerful patron of 
the day. Pope Julius II, who hoped 
to restore Rome to its ancient role 
as cultural center of the world, 
commissioned the young sculptor 
to build him a monumental tomb. 
But work had scarcely begun when 
the pope became preoccupied with 
his political affairs, and the tomb 
was postponed. Before Michelan- 
gelo could resume work on it, Juli- 


us had an even more grandiose 
project—to paint the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. 

Michelangelo protested that 
painting “is not my profession.” 
But the pope insisted and he could 
not refuse. In the 343 figures he 
painted on the ceiling he came clos- 
est to his own stated ideal for paint- 
ing—‘The closer you see paintings 
approach good sculpture the better 
they will be.” 

These powerful molded forms 
seem almost as if they were carved 
in the round. Michelangelo had a 





paintings approach 
the better they will be’ 


superb knowledge of anatomy but 
he took liberties with the human 
form, enlarging limbs beyond nor- 
mal proportions, bending bodies 
into often impossible, yet always 
graceful positions. For Michelan- 
gelo the body, not the face, was the 
most expressive instrument for dis- 
playing human emotions. 

These nudes from the Sistine 
ceiling, perched precariously on 
painted architecture, are manipu- 
lated into amazing positions for 
their decorative role. After he com- 
pleted the Sistine ceiling in 1511, 


Michelangelo turned again to Jul- 
ius’ tomb, creating the Heroic Cap- 
tive and the Dying Captive. Bor- 
rowing some of the same graceful 
contortions which had been so suc- 
cessful in the Sistine nudes, he 
used the twisted poses to show the 
struggle of the two bound figures 
longing to be free. These Michel- 
angelo created between 1513 and 
1516. But they were eliminated 
from the plans for the tomb and 
are now sheltered in the Louvre. 


Heroic Captive 


Nude Youth 
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The Medici 
called on 


his multiple 
skills 


Just as Pope Julius II had used 
Michelangelo’s talents to enhance 
his reign, his successors, the Medi- 
ci Popes Leo X and Clement VII, 
employed Michelangelo to glorify 
their family. And as Julius had 
forced Michelangelo into painting, 
they thrust Michelangelo into ar- 
chitecture, commissioning him to 
do the Medici Chapel at the Church 
of San Lorenzo in Florence. 

As designer and builder of the 
chapel, Michelangelo demonstrat- 
ed his multiple skills. He selected 
the stone, executed most of the 
sculpture, designed the ornamen- 
tation, supervised the workmen 
and even planned some paintings 
which he never had time to do. 

The chapel was a memorial to 
Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
the son and grandson of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. Though Michel- 
angelo integrated sculptural and 
architectural forms, as can be seen 
on the opposite page, sculpture 
dominates the chapel. Lorenzo is 
portrayed as the thoughtful and 
contemplative man, his chin rest- 
ing on his hand and his face shad- 
owed by his helmet. At his feet, 
languishing over the curved vo- 
lutes of his sarcophagus, are the 
figures of an old man, symbolizing 


Evening, and a young woman, sym- 
bolizing Dawn—the one weary of 
life, the other just awakening to it. 

Michelangelo used many ele- 
ments in the high slender chapel to 
focus attention on the sculpture. 
He even modeled the light, adding a 
coffered dome (right) and tapering 
windows so the rays would filter 
down softly on the marble figures. 





Tomb of Interior of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici Medici Chapel 
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He lavished 


his art 


ona flowing 


StalfCase 


While he was still working on the 
Medici Chapel, Michelangelo re- 
ceived a commission from Pope 
Clement VII to design a library for 
the Medici family’s priceless collec- 
tion of ancient and medieval manu- 
scripts. He began work on the Lau- 
rentian Library in 1524. In 1558, 
after the rest of the library had 
been built, he designed the famous 
staircase, which was completed aft- 
er his death. The 15 stairs seem to 
flow from the reading room into the 
vestibule in a cascade of marble, 
almost filling the tiny room. To- 
gether with the high walls, filled 
with moldings, columns and blank 
windows, they create a feeling of 
crowded emptiness. 

In the library Michelangelo used 
the same classical forms as his con- 
temporaries—columns, niches, vo- 
lutes, pilasters. But he played with 
them, modifying their shapes, dis- 
guising their function, rearranging 
their traditional placement. The 
columns beside the door and in the 
corners were set in niches to make 
them look as if they were sculptural 
ornaments without any structural 
function. In fact the columns bear 
the weight of the structure, while 
the wall itself is a thin skin. He 
placed the scroll-like volutes un- 
derneath the columns instead of 
in their customary supportive place 
at the top where they hang instead 
of support. 

With all his inventive use of 
classical architecture, Michelangelo 
never abandoned the feeling for 
balance and decoration he gained 
as a sculptor. He saw architecture 
as masses to be modeled, and wrote 
in 1560 “whoever neither has been 
nor is a good master of the figure 
and especially of anatomy cannot 
really understand architecture.”’ 


Vestibule of 
Laurentian Library 





The self-portraits 


betray an inner torment 


Like so many artists, Michelangelo 
could not resist recording his own 
features. Just how often he did it 
has long been debated and, at one 
time or another, nearly all of his 
bearded old men with bashed noses 
have been suggested as self-por- 
traits. They turn up most frequent- 
ly in his last paintings. 

The grim face within the flayed 
skin held by St. Bartholomew in the 
detail from The Last Judgment be- 
low is the most widely agreed upon 
of the supposed self-portraits. Mi- 
chelangelo was in his late 50s when 
he returned to the Sistine Chapel 
and began painting The Last Judg- 
ment. His somber, pessimistic view 
of the Last Judgment differed from 
that held by Pietro Aretino, a wide- 
ly read Italian writer and critic. 
Aretino wrote to Michelangelo, 
telling him how he thought the 
subject should be painted. Later he 
attacked Michelangelo’s rendition 
as impious and inappropriate to a 
holy place. 

The figure of St. Bartholomew 





St. Bartholomew 


below, brandishing a knife, resem- 
bles Aretino. Scholars who believe 
the face in the hide is Michelan- 
gelo’s also believe the portrayal was 
intended to suggest the torment 
Michelangelo felt from Aretino’s 
attack. His self-portrayal in an 
empty skin, moreover, parallels 
some of his verses. “I am enclosed 
like the marrow in its pelt,” he 
wrote, and later, ‘““Here I am poor 
and alone, enclosed like the pith 
in its rind.” 

In 1541 Michelangelo finished 
The Last Judgment. Spent by the 
four-year task, he wanted only to 
finish the tomb of Julius II. But 
he accepted Pope Paul III’s com- 
mission to paint two frescoes in 
the Pauline Chapel which is in the 
Vatican Palace. 

These frescoes, The Conversion 
of St. Paul and The Crucifixion of 
St. Peter, shown at right, were his 
last paintings. Scholars speculate 
that in The Crucifixion he may 
have painted as many as three self- 
portraits: the crucified St. Peter, the 
bearded soldier in the upper left- 
hand corner and the bearded old 
man in the lower right. 

It took Michelangelo eight years 
to finish the frescoes and these 
years were particularly trying for 
the aged artist. He was 67 when he 
started and his health was not good. 
At one point the roof of the chapel 
was destroyed by fire and the nearly 
completed paintings were damaged. 
In 1547 Vittoria Colonna, Michel- 
angelo’s closest woman friend and 
his spiritual mentor died. Whether 
he actually intended a self-portrait 
or not, Michelangelo may well have 
identified himself with the suffer- 
ing St. Peter who is about to be 
crucified upside down. 

The style of this little-known 
painting is quite different from that 
of the artist’s earlier works. The 
figures, no longer rhythmic, seem 
static, almost like columns. The 
composition is flat. Some critics 
have said that it was the work of an 
old man who had lost his genius. 
Others find an impressive and en- 
igmatic quality in the figures which, 
arranged in a stately composition 
that is almost architectural, look 
on in questioning and in anguish. 
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In his old age Michelangelo brooded 
increasingly about life after death. 
He was convinced that every day 
he lived made him less worthy of 
salvation. His fears and anxieties, 
heightened by impassioned reli- 
gious feelings, were dramatically 
expressed in his last works, the 
Rondanini Pieta and his draw- 
ings for the Crucifixion. 

These unfinished works are sim- 
ple in conception—and the sculp- 
ture is almost medieval in feeling. 
Sharply different from the detailed 
and polished works of his earlier 
years, they are among the most 
poignant of his religious creations. 
They seem to convey a grief so 
deep that it cannot be expressed 
in visible form. 

When he was about 80, Michel- 
angelo made a series of drawings 
for a proposed painting of Christ 
on the Cross mourned by the Virgin 
and St. John. The one at far right 
is in the Royal Library at Windsor 
Castle. By shifting the cross from 
an upright to a slanting position, 
he removed its solid, earthly 
quality and the figure of Christ 
seems to float mystically upon the 
cross. 

Michelangelo’s final work was 
the Rondanini Pieté (named after 
one of its owners), now in the 
Castello Sforzesco in Milan. He 
began this Pieta about 1550, ap- 
parently destroyed the upper part, 
then abandoned it. Ten years later 
he began again. Though the marble 
was mutilated and the already com- 
pleted legs of Christ were out of scale 
with the rest of the figure, Michel- 
angelo created an image of rare 
and sorrowful tenderness. He was 
seen working on the Pieta six days 
before his death—the last piece of 
marble into which his chisel bit. 








Rondanini Pietd, 
Crucifixion (right) 
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No matter how 
you look at it... 


INTERNATIONAL 


a most distinguished 
oy international magazine 
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LIFE International's single fort- 
nightly edition is read by more than 


400,000 eminent families in more 


@ = than 150 countries. Its advertising 
Pages are a showcase for goods and 
services of interest to a cosmopolitan 
audience. 











It must be 
Amphora 


AMPHORA, the cool, calm tobacco 
from Holland that soothes the spirit 
and relaxes the mind. AMPHORA, 
fragrant and rich, slow-burning to the 
bottom of the bowl—mild, full-bodied 
Cavendish at its best. AMPHORA, 
the right tobacco for the young man 
who takes up a pipe, and for the vet- 
eran who seldom sets one down. This 
pipeful and the next, it must be 
AMPHORA, the popular tobacco, pop- 
ularly priced. 
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A product of 


DOUWE EGBERTS ROYAL FACTORIES 
Utrecht, Holland 
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Hear delightful native music! | Thrill to primitive island travel! Feast on delicious island cuisine! Visit historic landmarks! 


A thousand island delights are calling you: 

Lunch at the top of a 60 story skyscraper. Terrific off-Broadway shows like the World’s Fair. The 
only place in the world that vibrates as much at two in the morning as at two in the afternoon. 
Have you been kind of wanting to go? Then why don’t you just kind of go? 

EL ALhas a number of very convivial jets flying directly to New York from London, Paris, Rome, 


Athens and Amsterdam. 
If none of those cities is convenient for you, we have flights that connect with ‘them from many 


other cities in Europe, Africa and the Near East. 
Call us—or your travel agent—and arrange for a trip to New York soon. 


While it’s still unspoiled. 


EL AL Israel Airlines. Amsterdam, Athens, Brussels, Copenhagen, Cologne, Frankfurt, Geneva, Istanbul, Johannesburg, London, Man- 
7\™@ chester, Milan, Munich, Nairobi, Nice, Nicosia, Paris, Rome, Stockholm, Teheran, Vienna, Zurich, and principal cities in the U.S. and Israel. 
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A young Watusi spent last week in 
my house, and the memory of his being 
there will remain in the family forever. 
Moses Kikande is 18 and, as he explained 
it, is something of a runt by Watusi 
standards, being less than six feet tall. 
He is a foreign student, one of thou- 
sands who come to this country each 
year, and his sudden, intimate confron- 
tation with us will be familiar to thou- 
sands of American families who have 
met other boys and girls from other 
countries. Still, it never happens until 
it happens to you. 

I don’t know exactly what we expected 
of Moses, but we waited for his arrival 
with something just short of cheerful 
dread. We knew little about him except 
that he had been in a U.S. high school 
for the past year and that, before re- 
turning home to Uganda, he was touring 
with a group of other foreign students 
sponsored by the American Field Serv- 
ice. The fact of his color dominated the 
household while we waited. 

Moses made short work of our nerv- 
ousness. He looked extremely, almost 
laughably, American when he got off the 
bus. He was wearing a white sport shirt 
and black pants and he wore a sailor hat, 
the brim all turned down, the whole 
thing covered with scrawled greetings 
from his friends. He was a handsome boy 
with eyes that slanted upward slightly 
behind his glasses, and he looked dis- 
tinctly glad to see us. As I shook hands 
with him, I read one of the most legible 
of the salutations on the hat. “Hey, 
Moses,” it said, ““You’re the greatest!” 
That seemed like a sincere comment to 
me, and I felt better immediately. 

At the house he accepted our welcome 
without shyness or excessive expressions 
of gratitude; he simply moved in. With- 
in an hour after his arrival he announced 
that he thought it would be best if he 
called me ‘‘Dad” and my wife ‘‘Mims.” 
This was how he addressed his mother 
and father at home, he explained, and 
he would like to do the same thing here 
with us. 

Moses had very pronounced ideas 
about family living. One of eight chil- 


THE VIEW FROM HERE 


A big week with 
a Watusi 


dren himself, he appeared to take great 
pleasure in being involved with the 
whole family group, even though he gave 
me the vague impression that he thought 
four was an inadequate number of chil- 
dren. He was especially interested in the 
problem of family communications. “We 
like to know how each other feels,’’ he 
said in his soft and somewhat slurred 
accents during one meal. “At a meal in 
my house it wouldn’t be at all unusual 
for one of the children to say to my 
mother, ‘Mims, how has Dad been treat- 
ing you this week?’ Then she would tell 
us, good or bad. And someone would say 
to my father, ‘Dad, how is Mims treating 
you?’ Everyone would tell the truth and 
we would know everything.” I find it 
hard to believe now that Moses was not 
making a suggestion, and it was clear 
from the silence at the table that every- 
one was trying the whole unusual idea 
on for size. Nobody took a chance. 

On another occasion Moses told us 
that he was very interested in first im- 
pressions, that he always tried to look 
into people’s faces and reach some deci- 
sion about them before they ever spoke. 
When we'd met him at the bus, he de- 
cided that my 17-year-old son must be 
an awfully serious boy and that I ap- 
peared to be some kind of a scientist. 
The inaccuracy of his guesses on both 
counts did not dampen his curiosity 
in the slightest. He wanted to know 
everything about us and about what we 
thought. He had a tremendous regard 
for the sanctity of fact. When Moses 
asked a question, he quite often, in 
a completely polite way, demanded to 
know how we knew the answers were 
correct. In answering our questions, he 
was fully prepared to tell us the sources 
of his replies. 

Moses has huge shoulders and a start- 
lingly small waist, and apparently he is 


an excellent basketball player. In one of 


his bags he was carrying back to Uganda 
the lucky socks he wore in every game 
during his high school team’s winning 
season in East Aurora, N.Y. He didn’t 
care for swimming at all. My 7-year-old 
daughter, to whom Moses told animal 
stories, thought it was because he had 
grown up around too many crocodiles. 
Moses’s great determination and pride 
were very clear to us. He was planning 
to return to the U.S. in 1966 to enter the 
University of Michigan, he said, and he 


by Loudon Wainwright 


was willing to work hard for the next 12 
years to become the best surgeon in Af- 
rica. When he showed me in the atlas 
where the Watusi lived and told me that 
some people thought the tribe carried 
the blood of ancient Egyptians, he said: 
“We are nobles.’’ Next day he returned 
somewhat out of sorts from a trip to the 
World’s Fair. He had seen some dancers 
there and they had been billed as Wa- 
tusi. “They’re not Watusi dancers,” 
Moses said flatly. “I wanted to tell them 
so in the language of my country, but I 
decided to keep the peace.” 


| knew what Moses might be able to 
do if he decided not to keep the peace. 
We were talking about sports at break- 
fast one morning, and the subject turned 
to fighting. Moses advised me that the 
best weapon for fighting was a stick, just 
a short, slender stick between three and 
four feet long. Everyone in his country, 
Moses said, knew how deadly such a 
weapon was. A man could get arrested 
just for carrying one. 

That evening when we all went to a 
picnic at a neighbor’s house, I asked 
Moses to give me a demonstration with 
the stick. We walked away from the pic- 
nickers to a little stand of trees. Moses 
first wanted to lop a good branch from 
one of my neighbor’s evergreens, but I 
persuaded him to choose a sapling in- 
stead. It was not much bigger around 
than a finger, and Moses stripped it bare 
and held it by one end over his head. He 
looked like an orchestra conductor hold- 
ing ready an oversized baton. 

“See, Dad,” he began, adjusting his 
long fingers on the stick, “I just hold it 
like this,” and he began to twirl the stick. 
Almost immediately it was going so fast 
that I could not see the tip at all and 
knew it was there only because I could 
feel the wind of it passing my face. 

“T do not need to step close to you, 
Dad,”’ Moses said, grinning. He was in 
a boxer’s stance now, left leg forward, 
his right slightly braced. I stood there in 
a position of ready helplessness. “I can 
move my hand forward and bring the tip 
closer. I could knock out your eyes with 
it,” he added, “‘or I could bring it down 
against your neck or bash you in the 
ribs.” And Moses emphasized each of 
these alternatives with realistic feints. 
For the first time since his arrival, I was 
utterly convinced he was a Watusi. He 
stopped twirling the stick and laughed. 
“You weren’t afraid, were you, Dad?” | 
said of course not and Moses patted me 
on the shoulder and threw the stick into 
the brush. 
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AN ENGLISH LENSMAN MAKES A PASTORAL PORTRAIT 


Photographed for LIFE International A 
by JOHN HEDGECOE I t U I t L 
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THE METROPOLIS 


EW YORK CITY 


CONTINUED 


N., York, the quintessential 


megalopolis, is presumed by many 
non-New Yorkers to consist of 
one park (Central) entirely sur- 
rounded by the steel and concrete 
works of man and Robert Moses. 
The visitors who do not venture 
outside the theater and shopping 
districts, much less off Manhat- 
tan, are wont to decry the paucity 
of trees. Transients who at home 
are not passionate about the proc- 
ess of photosynthesis profess a 
longing to see ‘“‘something green.”’ 
(At a much earlier stage in the de- 
velopment of urban sprawl, Hor- 
ace observed: ““At Rome, you long 
for the country; when you are in 
the country, fickle, you extol the 
absent city to the skies.”’) One 


UNSPOILED STRIP 
OF HIGHLAND 


Rolling terrain of the Van Cortlandt 
section of the Bronx remains much as it 
was when the first settlers arrived. 





New York pedestrian, Henry Mil- 
ler, complained, “All day long I 
walk the streets, but I see no place 
to sit down—no place, I mean, 
that looks inviting.”’ Not all visi- 
tors have this view. Photographer 
John Hedgecoe, an Englishman 
whose heart leaps up when he 
beholds a touch of chlorophyll 
against the sky, ranged over -the 
metropolis’s five boroughs with 
his camera, seeking the country 
in the city—and found enough 
pastoral scenes to fill an album 
much larger than the one which 
occupies these and the next six 
pages. Many of the spots he pic- 
tured looked so inviting for sit- 
ting down that he never did cover 
the city’s whole 365 square miles. 


COOL AND QUIET 
HILLTOP RETREAT 


The Cloisters, built from medieval 
French monastery ruins, overlooks the 
Hudson near Manhattan’s north tip. 
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A LITTLE BIT SOUTH 

OF WEST END AVE. 

On Staten Island, five miles from Battery 
ferry, farm hand (in West he'd be a 


ranch hand) unties his horse. 








THE YELLOW ROSE 
OF BROOKLYN 
On strip of prairie between east end 


of Brooklyn Bridge and warehouse, roses 


“se 
grow “volunteer,” as Texans say. 


PENULTIMATE 
ROUNDUP 
Bull billed as last in New York 


rests content on Staten Island. There 
have been many “‘last bulls’ in the city. 





HOME, HOME ON THE RANGE 


AMBER WAVES A Staten Island wheat farmer reaps With Verrazano Bridge scheduled 
OF GRAIN his golden harvest. Like bulls, wheat to link island with Brooklyn in 1965, 


fields have been called doomed for years. this could be the end. 
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BECAUSE IT 
IS THERE 
A young climber makes a solo assault on 


a tree in Central Park. Manhattan 
has some 200 parks and playgrounds. 











THE GALLANT 
FISHER’S LIFE 
It is the best of any, Izaak said, and 


these two youngsters on a Staten Island 
pond appear to agree with him. 





THE PLEASURES OF TENZING, 
WALTON, THOREAU 


LITTLE WALDEN 


OFF WALL ST. 


This angler’s only pond is a dry 
cloister in the financial district; Time is 
the stream he goes a- fishing in. 


CONTINUED 
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PATTERNS 


AT THE EDGE 








OF THE SEA 


SHAD FISHING 
AT DAYBREAK 
During the six weeks a year when the 


shad are running, dawn etches a 
Hudson riverscape like a Japanese print. 


Teed © 





GIFT FROM 
THE SEA 
Tufé grass on white quartz sand, largesse 


of the Atlantic, fringes a Staten 
Island beach. City has 578-mile littoral. 





CALM BETWEEN 
THE TIDES 


Tranquillity of slack water on Hudson 
made photographer feel “embarrassed at 
the noise of my shutter.” 





A COVEY OF 
EARLY BIRDS 
Early-rising surf-casters dot strip of 


Staten Island beach.Scene is duplicated 
on beaches in three other boroughs. 
















More than two years after Marilyn Monroe's 
death, her millions of fans still wonder what 
drove her to take her own life. Here is a 

searching and intimate study of the fatal forces 
she had struggled against since childhood 


> by CLARE 
BOOTHE 
DUCE 


The ‘Love Goddess’ who never 
found any love 


by CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


—_ on Sunday morning, Aug. 
5, 1962, Marilyn Monroe died by 
her own hand. The suicide of this 
radiant woman, ‘‘The Love God- 
dess of the Nuclear Age,’ was 
splashed across the front pages of 
the world and produced an orgy of 
public commentary. Editorialists, 
political commentators, creative 
writers, dramatic and literary crit- 
ics, fellow artists, friends and foes 
seemed obsessed by the question of 
why this woman, possessing beau- 
ty, fame and money in such abun- 
dance, had so feared or hated life 
that she could no longer face it. 

She was identified as an innocent 
victim. It was widely felt that some- 
how she had been condemned and 
driven to her death as surely as any 
hapless aristocrat condemned by 
the tribunal of the French Revolu- 
tion was driven in the tumbrels to 
the guillotine. And in the days fol- 
lowing her death, the sob sisters 
and gossip writers gave a fine imi- 
tation of the Old Ladies of the 
Guillotine who. gleefully knitted 
while counting every head that fell 
into the basket. But although 
views differed as to who or what 
had condemned and finally exe- 
cuted her, Hollywood was far and 
away the most favored villain. 

In Moscow, /zvestia commented 
that Hollywood ‘‘gave birth to her, 
and it killed her.”” The New York 
Daily Worker indicted the capital- 
istic motion picture producers who 
“‘turn woman into a piece of meat,” 
and sell not only the bodies but 
the ‘‘souls of their fellow human 
beings.” The Vatican’s L’ Osserva- 
tore Romano put the blame on 
the general decline of morals, hold- 
ing that Marilyn was the victim of 
a godless way of life of which 
Hollywood ‘‘forced her to be the 
symbol.’’ Britain’s Manchester 
Guardian saw her as the victim of 
her fans, forever haunted by ‘‘a 
nightmare of herself 60 feet tall 
and naked before the howling 
mob.” The New York Times 
blamed the Hollywood star-sys- 
tem. “‘The sad and ironic realiza- 
tion,” said the Times, “‘is that Miss 
Monroe aspired to creativity.... 
But the effort to overcome the 
many obstacles ... was apparent- 
ly too great for her. Therein lies 
her tragedy and Hollywood’s.”’ 

On the second anniversary of 
Marilyn Monroe’s death perhaps 
what most wants saying is that 
whoever or whatever killed Mari- 
lyn it was not Hollywood. The 
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easy acceptance of Hollywood as 
the author of her tragedy has ob- 
scured whatever meaning and 
moral her life and death may have 
for the public. 

Hollywood brought Marilyn 
Monroe fame, money, adulation, 
two respected and also famous hus- 
bands (Joe DiMaggio and Arthur 
Miller), and the help, however be- 
latedly sought, of competent psy- 
chiatrists. But forall these, Marilyn 
might have gone to her death in 
her twenties instead of her thirties. 

Indeed, the ‘howling mob” who 
made her see herself as ‘‘60 feet 
tall and naked” gave her the only 
form of sustained emotional secu- 
rity she ever knew, or perhaps was 
capable of understanding. For if 
her public saw her as a “‘Love God- 
dess’’ to whom limitless love was 
owed, that is the way she saw her- 
self in her happiest hours—most 
of them Hollywood hours. 


A few weeks before she died 
Marilyn told Lire: ‘‘I think that 
sexuality is only attractive when 
it’s natural... . We are all born 
sexual creatures, thank God, but 
it’s a pity so many people despise 
and crush this natural gift. Art, 
real art, comes from it—everything. 
I never understood it—this sex 
symbol—I always thought symbols 
were those things you clash togeth- 
er! That’s the trouble, a sex symbol 
becomes a thing—I just hate to bea 
thing. But if I’m going to be a sym- 
bol of something, I’d rather have 
It SEX...” 

At the conscious level, Marilyn 
believed that her extraordinary 
power to project sex was her great 
gift. Her despair at the end was 
perhaps akin to that of a painter 
who discovers he is going blind, or 
of a pianist whose hands are be- 
coming arthritic. The threatened 
loss of a great talent or functional 
capacity which a person sees as the 
paramount meaning of his life— 
the “‘reason why” of his being—has 
often led to a suicide. 

Whatever else Marilyn had 
hoped—and failed—to find in life, 
her ‘‘howling” public must have 
been what she most feared to lose 
when she reached out for her last 
and lethal dose of barbiturates. 
Surely she realized that the mob 
worship of her for her pure sexuali- 
ty could not last more than a few 
years longer. Breasts, belly, bottom 
must one day sag. She was 36, and 





her mirror had begun to warn her. 

A girl entering her teens, espe- 
cially an American girl, has in- 
tense, secret, often lengthy en- 
counters with a looking glass. They 
are a legitimate manifestation of 
every unmarried girl’s concern for 
her future as wife and mother. She 
learns early that the male has a nat- 
ural preference for young and pret- 
ty women. But too often she con- 
tinues, even after marriage and 


motherhood, to believe that who 
she is is what she looks like in her 
mirror. Advertising spends billions 
of dollars fostering this essentially 
immature attitude in adult wom- 
en. For, the more mature and emo- 
tionally secure a woman becomes, 
the less she turns to the looking 
glass to give her self-confidence and 
a sense of her own personhood, 
and the more she looks into the 
eyes of the people she loves and 


who love her for the true reflection 
of her identity. 

But the narcissistic approach to 
a mirror is a continuing, ever more 
urgent professional necessity for a 
movie star who is celebrated, re- 
warded and adored for her physi- 
cal attractions. Her daily, often 
hourly encounters with her ‘‘mir- 
ror, mirror on the wall,’ however 
satisfying and reassuring in the 
beginning, become summit meet- 


ings with her archenemy—time. 

After Marilyn passed 30, her ses- 
sions with her studio mirror must 
have been increasingly agonizing 
experiences. The growing hostility 
and aggressiveness she began to 
show in her later years, especially 
to men who worked with her, and 
the endless changes of clothes and 
protracted primpings in her dress- 
ing room, the fits of vomiting just 
before the cameras began to grind 


—all these may have foreshadowed 
her terror of that hour when her 
multiple lover, the wolf-whistling 
mobs of men and oohing and aah- 
ing women would desert her. 
What, then, would make her val- 
uable, even in her own eyes? Who 
was Marilyn Monroe if not that 
lovely girl on the screen, that delec- 
table creatureshe saw in the mirror? 
‘“‘Everything is so wonderful— 
people are so kind,”’ she once said 


CONTINUED 





H er fans saw these pictures as 
reflections of her beauty, fame, 
fortune and sex. They show the 
evolution of the Love Goddess in 
all her sexuality—the role that 
Marilyn knew and enjoyed and 
most feared to lose. First—and 
most famous—was the 1949 nude 
calendar pose (opposite page) 
which brought her a worldwide 
flood of welcome publicity 

while she was just a long-haired 
model who had had a few 
walk-on parts in the movies. 

In 1952 when she posed for 
Philippe Halsman for a 

LiFE cover (top left, this page), 
Marilyn was approaching the 
peak of her wolf-whistle fame. In 
the last photo (lower right), 
taken for LiFE just a few weeks 
before her death, Marilyn 

looked vaguely wistful but still 
fresh—and very lovely. 
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How to keep on schedule in Venezuela— 
Take the Cessna 310 to Maracaibo 


“Okay ... here’s what’s up.”’ I set the 310’s 
autopilot and turned to the group. 

“This afternoon, Art, Seth and I were 
scheduled to fly to Maracaibo to estimate 
our bid on the undeveloped oil land.” 

“And...” Art said, “‘what’s happened ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing we can’t overcome with speed 
and planning,” I said. ‘“‘An hour ago we 
received a radio call from Well #17 on the 
San Juan River. Core samples indicate she’s 
ready to come in and when the capping 
equipment was uncrated, some of the parts 
were smashed.” 

“So that’s what you loaded in the wing- 
lockers back in Caracas?” Jerry asked. 

“Right...” I said. ‘“‘And that’s why I 
telephoned you and Hal! at the last minute. 
You two will help bring #17 in, while Art, 
Seth and I fly back across Venezuela to look 
at that land. It'll be a full day.” 

“Well... it’s 250 miles to #17,” Hal said. 
“‘That’s an hour’s snooze if you keep her on 
autopilot. It’s a lot smoother than your 
flying.”’ He grinned and stretched out. 

An hour later the San Juan appeared, 
winding its way through the thick, green 
jungle. I lowered flaps and gear and made 
a short-field landing on the strip we had 
hacked out of the jungle. 

Two derrick roughnecks unloaded the 
wing-lockers while Hal and Jerry jumped 
out, and within five minutes we were off the 
ground, speeding toward Lake Maracaibo. 

Passing Valencia I spotted a line of 
thunder-showers ahead. Caracas radio re- 
ported cloud tops at 15,000 feet. ‘““We’ll 
slip over the top of these clouds and it will 
be more comfortable,”’ I said. 

Art and Seth nodded and reached for oxy- 
gen masks. I added power and took her up. 





For 15 minutes we raced along with the 
mist skimming by below. Then we broke 
clear and Lake Maracaibo was stretched out 
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like a silver blanket to the west and south. 
On the northwest shore we could see the 
smoke curling up from Maracaibo. It had 
taken 214 hours to fly 525 miles of jungle. 
*‘We’ll have the data by dark,” Art said. 
“Good,” I said. ‘‘We’ll make a night 
flight back into Caracas so you guys can 
work out the bid at the main office.” 
“And where will you be?” Art asked. 
“T think Vil fly back down to #17 to- 
morrow to watch them bring her in,” I said. 
“Good idea,’’ Art said. ““You probably 
won’t be any help but you’ll feel better.” 
I throttled back to let down into Mara- 
caibo and grinned. ‘‘That’s one of the side 
benefits of having a Cessna 310.” 


FOR YOUR EVERYDAY USE OR FOR 
EMERGENCIES: See your Cessna dealer 
and find out which is the easiest way to fly 
your own Cessna. He’Jl study your travel 
costs and needs, and recommend that you 
join an aero club; lease, rent, or charter a 
plane; buy a used Cessna; or buy a new 
Cessna. (He may suggest the new 6-place 
238 m.p.h. Cessna 310i shown here.) In any 
case, go out for a demonstration flight. Or, 
for more information, write Cessna Aircraft 
Co., Dept. LI 4-8, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Bien. 








MARILYN continuED 


in one of her triumphant hours. 
“But I feel as though it’s all hap- 
pening to someone right next to 
me. I’m close—I can feel it, I can 
hear it, but it isn’t really me.” 

Marilyn knew who the “‘real me”’ 
was. But this was an admission she 
sought to escape. Her efforts to be- 
come a dramatic actress, to interest 
herself in literature and music, the 
pathetic efforts she made to adopt 
the religion of her third husband, 
Arthur Miller,andtotransformher- 
self into his intellectual companion 
and a good little housewife were 
certainly a part of her valiant ef- 
fort to escape this ‘‘real me’ —who 
was one of the saddest and most 
frightened little girls ever born— 
Norma Jeane Mortenson. 


Ma crityn’s fate, like her body, 
began to take shape while she still 
lay in her mother’s womb. But un- 
like her body, the shape it took 
from the beginning was notJovely. 
An ugly congeries of evil fairies— 
insanity, illegitimacy, infidelity, 
promiscuity, ignorance and pover- 
ty—presided over her cradle. 

Her mother, Mrs. Gladys Baker, 
was a pretty, red-haired 24-year- 
old woman who worked as a film 
cutter for RKO. Mrs. Baker’s fa- 
ther and mother had been in men- 
tal institutions and a brother had 
committed suicide. She had mar- 
ried Baker when she was 15, and 
borne him two children. He desert- 
ed her a few years later, taking his 
children with him. A succession of 
men followed him in Mrs. Baker’s 
bed, including one Edward Mor- 
tenson. The child of this casual 
union was born on June 1, 1926, 
in Los Angeles, and baptized Nor- 
ma Jeane Mortenson. The father 
was not present: he disappeared, 
and forever, the day Gladys Baker 
told him she was pregnant. 

Throughout her life Marilyn 
Monroe was haunted by the enig- 
ma ofher paternity. Ofallthe stories 
Marilyn ever told about herself, 
perhaps the most touching con- 
cerned what happened when she 
met President Kennedy at his 1962 
birthday rally in Madison Square 
Garden, where she had been invited 
to sing ‘‘Happy Birthday.” After- 
wards she proudly attended the re- 
ception with Arthur Miller’s 77- 
year-old father, Isadore Miller. “‘I 
think I did something wrong when 
I met the President,”’ she said. “‘In- 
stead of saying, ‘How do you do,’ 
I just said, “This is my former fa- 
ther-in-law,IsadoreMiller.’ ’’Mari- 
lyn then explained that she had 
presented her former husband’s 
father to the President because he 
wasan “‘immigrant”’ and “‘Ithought 
this would be one of the biggest 
things in his life... ..” The chances 
are it was the biggest thing in Mari- 


lyn’s life to say the word ‘‘father”’ 
to the President, even though her 
father was an ex-in-law. 

Following the birth of her child, 
Gladys Baker returned to her job. 
In her moody and feckless fashion, 
she cared for Norma Jeane during 
the first few years of her infancy. 
Then she began to give evidence of 
violent mental disturbance and was 
committed to an institution. Nor- 
ma Jeane was made a ward of the 
County of Los Angeles. For the 
next four or five years she was 
farmed out by the County Welfare 
Agency to a series of foster parents, 
who were paid $20 a month. None 
of her foster homes apparently of- 
fered her even the barest security, 
much less love. The pattern of anxi- 
ety, hostility and moral confusion 
that underlay all Marilyn’s human 
relations in later life was indelibly 
set in these early childhood years. 

“‘T always felt insecure and in the 
way,’ she once said, ‘“but most of 
all I felt scared. . . . I guess I want- 
ed love more than anything in the 
world.” 


A: the age of 7 or 8, in one of 
these ‘‘homes,’’ Norma Jeane was 
seduced by an elderly star boarder. 
She recalled in later years that he 
was an old man who wore a heavy 
golden watch chain over the wide 
expanse of his vest, and that he 
gave her a nickel ‘“‘not to tell.” 
When she nevertheless did tell, the 
woman who was her foster mother 
at the time severely punished her 
for making up lies about the “‘fine 
man.” The unhealthy and confused 
emotional correlations she made 
all through her life among sex, 
money and guilt may have stemmed 
in part from this ugly first encoun- 
ter with man’s lust. After the pun- 
ishment she suffered for the rape 
of her innocence, she acquired a 
stammer which remained with her 
throughout her life. 

Mother Gladys Baker was re- 
leased from the asylum when Nor- 
ma Jeane was 8, got a job and took 
her daughter back to live with her. 
But a year later she became violent 
again and was recommitted. Since 
then, except for brief periods, Mrs. 
Baker’s pitiful life has been spent 
in mental institutions. 

At the age of 9 Norma Jeane 
was sent to an orphanage. There 
she earned nickels by washing dish- 
es and cleaning toilets. The fairy 
tale Cinderella, sweeping ashes 
from the hearth, lived a normal, 
protected, happy life compared 
with that of this rootless little or- 
phan of the City of the Angels. 
When Norma Jeane was 11, an old 
friend of her mother, Grace Mc- 
Kee Goddard, rescued her from 
the orphanage. Mrs. Goddard sent 
her to live with her aunt, Miss 
Ana Lower, in Sawtelle, a Los An- 
geles slum, and later took her in 


A waif who cleaned 
orphanage toilets 





A; a pretty 6-year-old 

(above), Norma Jeane Baker was 
already living in foster 

homes. Her mother (right) took 
care of her for only 

brief periods after that. 


herself. This was about the only 
period in all her youth when she 
knew even a semblance of security 
and affection. 

In those years Norma Jeane, like 
millions of other small girls, also 
dreamed of becoming a movie star. 
But Norma Jeane had a special 
gift. It began to manifest itself 
when she was 12. One morning, 
before going to school, she decid- 
ed to put on lipstick, eyebrow pen- 
cil and a borrowed blue sweater 
one size too small for her. “‘My ar- 
rival in school started everybody 
buzzing,” she recalled. ‘“The boys 
began screaming and groaning.... 
Even the girls paid a little attention 
to me.’ Norma Jeane discovered, 
to her great delight, the one daz- 
zling gift that had been bestowed 
on her at birth—an exuberant, vi- 
tal, almost atomic capacity to pro- 
ject her sexuality. Marilyn Monroe 
was in the making. 

She married for the first time in 
1942, when she was barely 16. Her 
husband, James Dougherty, then 
21, seems to have been an ordi- 
nary “‘decent Joe.”’ (He is now on 
the Los Angeles police force.) In 
later years he recalled that she was 
a good cook, but she did not give 
him the feeling of self-esteem and 
self-confidence a man needs to 
keep even a sexual liaison going, 
no less a marriage. James Dou- 
gherty and Norma Jeane separated 
in 1944, apparently without tears. 
When he shipped overseas to serve 
in the Merchant Marine, she ob- 
tained a divorce in Las Vegas and 
went to work as a paint sprayer 


in a Los Angeles defense plant. 

What Marilyn’s sex life was like 
in the days before she sought to 
storm the golden gates of Holly- 
wood can only be surmised. It can- 
not, even by today’s easy stand- 
ards, have been ‘‘moral.’’ For she 
had no father or mother image to 
guide her as to the proper behavior 
of boys and girls. Never having 
known the face of marital or pa- 
rental or even fraternal love, she 
was certainly incapable of giving 
what she herself had never known. 


L. a posthumously published in- 
terview, which took place during 
the first year of her marriage to 
Arthur Miller, Marilyn offered this 
explanation: ‘‘I guess I was soured 
on marriage because all I knew 
was men who swore at their wives, 
and fathers who never played with 
their kids. The husbands I remem- 
ber from my childhood got drunk 
regularly, and the wives were al- 
ways drab women who never had 
a chance to dress or make up or 
be taken anywhere to have fun. 
I grew up thinking, ‘If this is mar- 
riage, who needs it?’ ”’ 

In the same interview Marilyn 
said, “‘Gee, I love being married 
{to Arthur Miller]! All my life Pve 
been alone. Now for the first time, 
the really first time, I feel I’m not 
alone any more. For the first time 
I have a feeling of being sheltered. 
It’s as if I have come in out of the 
cold... . There’s a feeling of be- 
ing together—a warmth and ten- 
derness. I don’t mean a display of 
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NEW PASTURES FOR OLD 


Thousands of acres of British farmland grow nothing but 
coarse grasses and weeds that provide little or no nourish- 
ment for cattle or sheep. These useless, often unplough- 
able, pastures can now be made productive, through 
paraquat, the latest discovery of I.C.I.’s agricultural 
scientists. Paraquat, which is being marketed under the 
name of “Gramoxone’ W, makes it possible to reseed these 
pastures without ploughing them up. It destroys the old, 
useless sward and, because it ceases to be active the 
moment it touches the ground, the soil can be reseeded 
almost at once with rich, lush grasses. The result is new 
pastures that will play their full part in producing meat 
and milk for the nation. This latest I.C.1. discovery will 
have as big an effect on grassland farming as did the 
earlier I.C.J. discovery of ‘Agroxone’, the first of all 
selective weedkillers, 


In the course of every year the work of I.C.I.’s 10,000 research and develop- 
ment workers has an impact, great or small, on almost every kind of human 
activity. The more spectacular achievements catch the popular imagination 
and become a part of chemical history. But no less important in aggregate 
are the numberless small contributions of I.C.I. research and development, 


which are daily paving the way to greater efficiency in other fields. 
Here are three examples: 





AID TO TROPICAL MEDICINE 


There are ten million sufferers from leprosy in the world 
today, despite the fact that the search for a cure has been 
pursued since Biblical times. An I.C.I. discovery, ‘Etisul’, 
offers new hope in the attack on this disease. The great 
advantage of this drug, besides its efficacy, is simplicity of 
treatment, which greatly appeals to the patient: it is simply 
applied to the skin, and from there it is absorbed into the 
system. After two or three months the patient, though 
not yet fully cured, is non-infectious, and can mingle once 
more with his family. 


I.C.1’s far-ranging research 
is contributing 
to progress in many fields 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 





WALLPAPERS THAT REALLY WASH 


Out of I.C.I. laboratories has recently come a new 
P.V.C.-coated wallpaper, “Vymura’, that sets a new 
standard of durability and cleanability in wall coverings. 
The material has proved that it can withstand scrubbing 
twice weekly for 12 months, without detriment to its 
beautiful designs. Ink stains, beetroot and tomato juice, 
and cooking fats are completely removed from ‘Vymura’ 
by soap and water. 
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The screen test: ‘every 
frame radiated sex’ 


MARILYN continueD 


affection or anything like that. I 
mean just being together.” 

This, of course, was not a ma- 
ture woman speaking of deep in- 
tellectual and physical union in 
marriage. It was the orphan child 
speaking—the child who was still 
seeking a permanent home where 
warmth and tenderness would al- 
ways be given unconditionally by 
the ‘‘grown-ups,”’ in this case by 
Arthur Miller. 

The young Norma Jeane was 
also always trying to avoid the 
cold. Despising marriage, deeply 
distrustful of both men and wom- 
en but nevertheless hungry to the 
core of her being for admiration, 
affection and acceptance as a per- 
son, she sought ‘‘love’’ with what 
must have been a_ fever-pitch 
promiscuity. Indeed, by the time 
she was entering womanhood a 
miracle was needed to save her 
from a life of overt or covert pros- 
titution. That miracle happened. 
Its name was Hollywood. 


I. 1945 she found employment 
with The Blue Books Model Agen- 
cy in Los Angeles as a photogra- 
phers’ model. The agency advised 
her to dye her dark blonde hair a 
golden blonde. Within a year her 
face, ringed with golden curls— 
and great peachy reaches of her 
body—had become familiar and 
welcome items in all the men’s 
magazines from Laff to Pic. Soon 
a screen test was arranged for 
her and she was signed by 20th 
Century-Fox. Cameraman Leon 
Shamroy reminisced some years 
later that ‘‘every frame of the test 
radiated sex.’’ These pristine radi- 
ations of a Love Goddess did not, 
however, reach the public. After 
playing a bit part in Scudda Hoo! 
Scudda Hay!, which some latter- 
day Gladys Baker left on the cut- 
ting-room floor, she was dropped 
by Fox. The only professional step 
forward she seems to have made 
in her 20th year was a second 
change of name. Norma Jeane 
Mortenson Baker Dougherty be- 
came Marilyn Monroe. 

When she was 22 she got an as- 
signment from Columbia, the lead 
in an obscure B picture, called 
Ladies of the Chorus, which was 
shot in 11 days. And it was during 
this time that the movie magazines 
first recorded a Marilyn Monroe 
‘romance,’ With Fred Karger, a 
musical diréctor. But the end to 
this romance revealed, for the first 
time, that she was already flirting 


with another escort—death. After 
the romance failed she made her 
first of several attempts at suicide. 
The rejection of her physical per- 
son could not have failed to trigger 
and intensify the feelings of non- 
belongingness, unworthiness and 
unwantedness ingrained in her by 
her miserable childhood. 

Marilyn’s first big movie break 
came when Arthur Hornblow Jr. 
and John Huston were trying to 
cast the minor role of Louis Cal- 
hern’s mistress in The Asphalt 
Jungle. It called for an angel-faced 
blonde with a wickedly curvaceous 
figure. Marilyn was tested for the 
part, and Hornblow recalls that 
she arrived on the set ‘“‘scared half 
to death’’ and dressed as ‘‘a cheap 
tart.” 

‘*As soon as we saw her we knew 
she was the one,”’ he said, but ‘‘we 
had to strip that all the way down 
to get to the basic girl, the real 
quality, the true Lolita quality.” 
This time Hollywood was not look- 
ing for mere ‘‘meat’’; it was look- 
ing for the quality that would at 
once touch the heart, evoking ten- 
derness, and race the blood. This 
was the quality of innocent de- 
pravity and it can be found only 
in a female “juvenile delinquent.” 
Marilyn had that quality. Holly- 
wood simply recognized it. 


H.. part in The Asphalt Jungle 
got her movie career onto the ways. 
But again, to exculpate Hollywood 
of forcing her to become a sex 
symbol, it should be remembered 
the picture that first made her fa- 
mous had nothing to do with the 
movies. It was a photograph of 
Marilyn in the nude, for which she 
had cheerfully posed when she was 
modeling, a year before she ap- 
peared in The Asphalt Jungle. 
Asked, years after the shot had 
been circulated worldwide, what 
she had on when she posed for it, 
she replied, “‘The radio.” 

The photographer paid Marilyn 
$50 for posing, sold the picture for 
$500 to John Baumgarth, publish- 
er of calendars, who reputedly 
made $750,000 out of it. (The 
nickel rate established by the Star 
Boarder was maintained through- 
out her life. Her sex appeal, which 
grossed over $100 million for Hol- 
lywood, left her with about $500,- 
000 when she died.) This unidenti- 
fied photograph, which Mr. Baum- 
garth prophetically called ‘‘Golden 
Dreams,” was a best-seller. The 
public became aware of the fact 
that Marilyn was the calendar girl 
just as her film, Clash by Night, 
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it rings! It will ring on your wrist, to wake you up, to relieve your mem- 
ory, to remind you of your appointments. And this is by no means its 
only quality. 

It tells the time with great accuracy. Like all Vulcain watches, the Cricket 
model is the object of meticulous care, which only a limited production 
allows. 

Moreover, the Vulcain Cricket is a thing of beauty, designed and cre- 
ated by talented stylists. 


And above all, it rings. 
Can you ask more of a watch? 
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international magazine 
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Now! United offers 
travelers in the U.S.A. 
the widest choice of 
SOrVICES seinen’ 
coast 


to coast 






RED CARPET FIRST CLASS A new experience in airborne 
luxury. Spacious two-and-two seating. Six-course dining serv- 
ice, featuring choice of beverages, appetizers, soups, salads, 
entrees and desserts prepared by our own European-trained 
chefs. Sample fare: $160.90 plus tax, New York to Los Angeles. 


STANDARD This is the exclusive extra choice United offers, 
comparable to our One-Class service. Roomy two-and-three 
seating. Delicious four-course meal with your choice of bever- 
ages. Sample fare: $150.40 plus tax, New York to Los Angeles. 











COACH Our special combination of good food, complimen- 
tary beverage and low cost. Comfortable three-and-three seat- 
ing. Sample fare: $145.10 plus tax, New York to Los Angeles. 


Ask your Travel Agent for reservations on United Air Lines for the 
most jets to the most U. S. cities. And remember: only United 
offers three choices of service on nonstop coast-to-coast jets. 


- 
THE EXTRA CARE AIRLINE 
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MARILYN conrtinueD 


was about to be released. The Fox 
brass blew their tops and threat- 
ened to drop her. Facing again the 
old foster parent-star boarder pat- 
tern of rejection and punishment 
for a misdemeanor involving sex, 
Marilyn once more talked of sui- 
cide. But this time the ‘“‘howling 
mob’”’ and the conquering wolf- 
whistle came to her rescue. After 
seeing ‘“Golden Dreams” the pub- 
lic clamored to see still more of 
Marilyn’s charms—even though 
there weren’t, really, any more to 
be seen. Thus, she and the public, 
not Hollywood, launched her ca- 
reer as a Love Goddess. 


ti later she said, ‘‘When I 
was a little girl, maybe 6 or 7, I 
dreamed of standing up in church 
without any clothes on, naked and 
with no sense of sin.” Her ration- 
alization of this dream was that 
she probably ‘‘wanted to take my 
clothes off because I was ashamed 
of them. They were orphan’s 
clothes. Naked, I was like any 
other girl.” The point was—and 
‘‘Golden Dreams” made it—that 
naked, Marilyn was not like any 
other girl. In terms of nakedness 
alone she was sheer female perfec- 
tion, and she knew it and rejoiced 
init. ‘‘Men,” she once said happily, 
‘feel as if they want to spend all 
night with me!”’ That the desire to 
spend all night with her was differ- 
ent from the desire to spend a life- 
time with her, she never, perhaps, 
quite understood—even after the 
collapse of her three marriages. 

The story of Marilyn’s years of 
stardom as the Love Goddess are 
too well known to need repeating. 
But behind the facade of the gay 
and happy star, this “‘basic girl,” 
the tragic Lolita, remained un- 
changed and unchangeable. 

A year and a half after Mari- 
lyn’s suicide, the question of “‘Who 
killed our Marilyn?’ was unex- 
pectedly revived by a competent 


o 





H er third marriage, to 
Playwright Arthur Miller in 
1956, enabled Marilyn to forget 
her loneliness—for awhile. 


witness—her third husband, Play- 
wright Arthur Miller. In his au- 
tobiographical and self-defensive 
play, After the Fall, produced last 
January, Miller, not surprisingly, 
finds that whoever else was ‘‘re- 
sponsible” for Marilyn’s death, it 
certainly was not Arthur Miller. 
But neither does Miller blame Hol- 
lywood. He holds that Marilyn 
wrought her own destruction by 
insisting on seeing herself as the 
utterly helpless victim of her par- 
ents, her lovers and husbands, her 
profession and her friends—a vic- 
tim who, in her own eyes, could 
be ‘‘saved”’ only by a “‘limitless 
love.’’ Miller’s gloss on this—and 
one of the themes of his play—is 
that while every man is his broth- 
er’s (and sister’s) keeper, no man 
could give ‘‘limitless love’’ even to 
the loveliest and neediest of wom- 
en. Especially not Arthur Miller 
who, as the play demonstrates, has 
quite a few problems of his own in 
the love-unlimited department. 
There is no reason to dispute 
Miller’s self-exculpation for the 
tragedy of the woman he brought 
to bed as his wife for four trou- 
bled years and to whom he sin- 
cerely tried to give enough of his 
mind and heart to make any nor- 
mal woman feel ‘“‘sheltered.”’ If, 
at first, he saw himself somewhat 
egotistically in relationship to her 
as a combination of Romeo, Pyg- 
malion and Dr. Freud, this mis- 
take was probably born of the 
same basically idealistic impulses 
that led him in his early days to 
flirt with Communism. To his cred- 
it, he recognized fairly early the 
fatuousness of his attempt to play 
“Savior” to Marilyn’s ambivalent 
‘‘Magdalene.”’ He encouraged her 
to seek psychiatric help and to bol- 
ster her self-esteem by developing 
whatever gifts she believed she 
might have as an actress. 
Hollywood’s reactions to Mari- 
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Left without a date on the last 
Saturday night of her life 


MARILYN continuep 


lyn’s latter-day dramatic aspira- 
tions were cruel. One producer 
voiced this judgment on her dra- 
matic chances: ‘‘Act? That blonde 
can’t act her way out of a Whirl- 
pool bra!” And Billy Wilder, who 
was her director in The Seven Year 
Itch and Some Like It Hot, and 
one of the few in Hollywood she 
respected, was quoted: ‘“The ques- 
tion is whether Marilyn is a person 
at all, or one of the greatest Du 
Pont products ever invented. She 
has breasts like granite, and a brain 
like Swiss cheese, full of holes. 
... The charm of her is her two 
left feet.” Asked if he wanted to 
direct a third film with her, he 
said, ‘‘I am too old and too rich 
to go through this again.” 


Prnaps these judgments on 
Marilyn’s dramatic talents were as 
false as they were harsh. But it was 
true that Marilyn did not have the 
self-control or self-discipline to be- 
come a Broadway dramatic star. 

Arthur Miller has accurately 
identified some of the causes that 
led to her three divorces, her many 
troubles with her studio and even- 
tually to her suicide: the insatiable 
demands for ‘“‘limitless love,”’ the 
moodiness and depressions, the 
orgies of self-recrimination alter- 
nated with orgies of recrimination 
of others, the clearly self-destruc- 
tive urges, which were always boil- 
ing and seething under the bub- 
bling, slapdash mask of careless, 
vibrant, even rapturous happiness 
she tried to project to the public. 

Marilyn died, really, on a Satur- 
day night. The girl whose trans- 
lucent beauty had made her the 
“love object” of millions of males 
had no date that evening. 

Apparently none of the men or 
women she knew well had, in the 
end, cared enough for her to ‘‘hang 
around” and try to cheer her up, 
although everyone knew she was 
suffering, physically and mental- 
ly. And Marilyn evidently neither 
loved nor trusted anyone enough 
to seek help. 

Above all, Marilyn was pro- 
foundly suspicious of the motives 
of everyone in her own regard. It 
was why she walked like a cat, 
alone, in the midnight alleys of her 
soul, rejecting lovers and friends 
before they could get around—as 
her mother and all her foster par- 
ents had done—to rejecting her. 
She had an almost psychopathic 
fear of being ‘‘used,”’ financially 
used as she had first been used by 


the foster parents who tolerated 
her only because she brought in 
her $20 board money; sexually 
used, as she was used by the man 
who gave her a nickel for the first 
display of her sex; professionally 
used, as in the nature of their busi- 
ness, by producers and agents. No 
doubt she convinced herself that 
she had been “‘used”’ by her two 
famous husbands. The egos of Joe 
DiMaggio and Arthur Miller may 
have been flattered by their pub- 
lic possession of America’s Love 
Goddess, but they certainly were 
not fattened. There is little ques- 
tion but that both men gave her 
more love, tenderness and under- 
standing than they received. When 
she died she set up a $100,000 
trust fund for her mother. But she 
left the bulk of her estate to her 
dramatic coach, Lee Strasberg, 
and to Marianne Kris, one of her 
psychiatrists. She must have seen 
them as the only people who had 
earnestly sought to help her es- 
cape from Norma Jeane Morten- 
son and find a new identity when 
her Love Goddess days would be 
over. 

It is interesting to reflect what 
Marilyn Monroe might think of 
After the Fall. Morbidly sensitive 
to exploitation, she would prob- 
ably be cruelly hurt that her own 
husband (once a passionately ded- 
icated critic of Hollywood’s “‘val- 
ues’) had gone into the business 
of selling her, body and soul, to 
the public—and as badly dam- 
aged sexy goods. But certainly she 
would be pleased to find that her 
“image” still packed a punch with 
the public. Pathetically eager at 
the end to be taken “‘seriously”’ 
on Broadway, she would be proud 
to find her ‘‘image”’ seriously pre- 
sented in a dramatic work of some 
intellectual distinction. Perhaps 
the fact that her former husband 
had achieved his success—after a 
long period of artistic impotence— 
by “‘using” her would, even while 
hurting her, please her. It might 
give her that ambivalent sense of 
superiority which people often ex- 
perience when they can feel that 
someone they have looked up to 
or trusted has let them down. 

Inthe play Miller makes her say, 
“Tm a joke that brings in mon- 
ey.’ Marilyn would consider it the 


A pensive Marilyn, in her last press 

interview, told Lire, “Fame will 

go by and, so long, I’ve had you, fame 
. i's something I experienced 

but that’s not where I live.” 


cream of the jest that, even after 
her death, the joke is still a big 
money-maker. For when Holly- 
wood is done with After the Fall, 
Marilyn’s ghostly ears will once 
again hear the music she loved best 
—the loud, lusty masculine wolf 
whistles of her adoring public. 

It was not the scope of Miller’s 
play, and it is not the scope of this 
article, to define where Marilyn 
Monroe’s tragedy, in the words of 
Moscow’s /zvestia, ‘transcended 
personal limits and had social re- 
verberations.’’ But of course there 
were instant—and tragic—rever- 
berations to it. The suicide rate in 
Los Angeles County jumped 40% 
during the three weeks of ‘‘hot” 
publicity given her death. Those 
suicides who identified with her 
may have felt ““doomed,”’ as she 
felt herself to be, to a suicidal so- 
lution of their problems. Others, 
depressed over their lack of mon- 
ey, fame, youth or sex, may have 
asked themselves, “‘Ifshe, the wom- 
an who had ‘everything’ had noth- 
ing to live for, what do I, with 
so much less, have to live for?” 

For all its “‘corn,” the simplest 
lesson of Marilyn’s life is that chil- 
dren need parents, or parent sub- 
stitutes, who not only love them 
but who love and respect one an- 
other. Without this greatest of all 
cradle gifts, a happy home, it is all 
but impossible for them in adult- 
hood to deal with either of those 
two impostors—failure or success. 

Cinderella lives happily ever aft- 
er only in the fairy tale. In real life, 
no matter how many clothes she 
puts on—or takes off—her heart 
remains embittered and her spir- 
it soiled by the ashes she swept 
in childhood. 
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three easy lessons 


1. Look for the bottle that says ‘‘White Label”. 2. Buy ‘‘White Label’. 
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Ever said “boo” to an irate goose? Someone once did at 
Ballantine’s and lost the argument. As a result, the 
famous Dumbarton Distillery installed a unique burglar 
alarm-—seventy white geese. All dedicated to help protect 
Ballantine’s against intruders. : 

Disturb even one of them and a harsh cackling ensues, 
summoning the entire bodyguard. Their shrill cacophony 
is guaranteed to stop any trespasser in his tracks and 
quickly alert the authorities. 













A clock-round watch by the Ballantine’s geese ensures 
that the forty-two whiskies, mostly from the Highlands, 
that lie in oak casks in the vast warehouses, can mature 
in peace. And there they can mellow in the moist Scottish 
atmosphere undisturbed. 

Expertly blended, these whiskies will one day become 
Ballantine’s — the Superb Scotch. 

Is it worth all this trouble to protect Ballantine’s? 
Try it, see what you think! 


THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT SCOTCH, THE MORE YOU LIKE BALLANTINE’S 
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Cool, colorful New England 








Summery Florida 






Springlike San Francisco 


There’s a U.S.A. season you'll love. Right now. 


The U.S.A. is one country where you’ll 
find every season—all year round. 
While it’s cool, colorful autumn in New 
England, the southwest is dry and 
sunny, Florida’s tropical, and San 
Francisco springlike! Pan Am is the 
one airline that can fly you to any 
U.S.A. season, right now. For only 
Pan Am offers no-change-of-plane 
service to 17 U.S. cities, coast to coast, 
from Europe. And no other airline has 
nearly so many jets across the Atlantic. 

Getting to the U.S.A. is easy. And 


getting around while you’re there is 
easy, too. A “See America Travel 
Ticket,” only $99 and good for 99 days, 
will take you anywhere by deluxe bus. 
A 15-day air ticket, only $100, wil 
take you from city to city by local air- 
lines. Or let Pan Am arrange a Fly- 
Drive trip for you. 

See all seasons in the U.S.A. And 
stay at first-rate hotels for as little as $7 
a day. Pan Am can show you savings 
on hotels and tours in every state in 
the Union. Visit several states. Plan a 


trip down the whole length of America’s 
East Coast for example. See the autumn 
foliage in New England. Stop over in 
exciting New York. Drive on through 
the charming South to Miami. With 
Pan Am, you can come back to Europe 
from Miami with an added stop in 
lush Puerto Rico. 

Make your trip this fall or winter 
when Pan Am’s Jet Economy fares are 
upto 20% lower. Through November 5, 
you save even more, with 14-21 day 
fares. Fly Pan Am and enjoy the good 


feeling that you’ve chosen the very best. 
Call your Pan Am Travel Agent or 
Pan Am. 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST ‘ROUND THE WORLD 





You're better off with Pan Am— 
world’s most experienced airline 


Ei a massive mural by 
Vaquero Turcios, a sailor 

on the Pinta 

gestures toward the new 
world he has just sighted. 
The mural keynotes the 
pavilion theme: Spain’s 

role in the discovery 

and colonization of America. 


Pain sent uniformed 
members of the Guardia Civil 
to keep watch over 

Goya’s scandal-provoking 
pair of paintings, 

the Clothed Maja and 

Naked Maja, reputed 
portraits of the beautiful 


Duchess of Alba. 
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LIFE visits the Spanish Pavilion 





Ths simplicity of Javier Carvajal’s 
architecture is punctuated by a 
sculptured iron grille near the entrance. 


K. its exhibit at the New York World’s Fair, Spain gam- 
bled $7 million on being itself—and won. Its pavilion lives 
up to everyone’s most romantic notion of Spain. It has the 
stark look and feel of hot sun and cool shadows. Massive 
stairways lead past white stucco walls, through geranium- 
crowded courtyards to exhibition rooms where, in pools of 
darkness, brilliant lights pick out Spain’s art treasures—the 
paintings of Goya, Velazquez, El Greco, Miré. There are 
three recent Picassos, bought for the pavilion along with 
murals and sculptures by some of Spain’s top young artists 
and a gallery with contemporary paintings. (The first hanging 
was quickly bought out and replacements hardly have time to 
cool on the wall before being sold.) 

Outside the almost religious hush in the museum alcoves, 
the pavilion comes noisily alive with flamenco wails, hand- 
clapping, throbbing guitars and the sibilant undercurrent of 
Spanish accents. In the midst of all this are three restaurants 
which have run off with all the Fair’s blue ribbons. The To- 
ledo has an elegant haute cuisine, the more casual Granada 
has a suave Spanish menu, and the open air Taberna Ma- 
risqueria is relaxed and redolent of sherry and olive oil. 


Photographed for LIFE 
by MARK KAUFFMAN 
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At the Toledo restaurant—where the 
lines are long, the tariff stiff 

and the food Lucullan—partridges 
and several varieties of fish 

are flown in daily from Spain. 


oe of the Coros y Danzas 
troupe perform in the main patio 14 
times a day. The rugged statue in 
foreground is of Junipero Serra, 

the Franciscan friar whose string of 


ssions established Spain’s claim 
California. Along the rear wall 
stretches a 50-foot-long stoneware 
relief, Homage to Gaudi, a tribute to 
the turn-of-the-century architect. 


J panish snacks, seafood 

and pitchers of sangria (red wine, soda, 
lemon and orange slices) are 
specialties of the Taberna 
Marisqueria, a bustling patio café. 





Pheasants, flamenco 
and sword of El Cid 


Biccx 8-fi 10-inch sculpture 

of Queen Isabella, patroness 

of the pavilion, stands in a patio with 
the illuminated Fountains of 

the Fairs sparkling behind her. 


a Madonnas—a copy in silver and 
wood of the famous blac 

Virgin of Montserrat (left) 

and another in terra cotta—are batl 


by glow of stained-glass wall. 


Dancers relax here between 

stints. The venenciador ladles sherry 
from a cask and then spills 

it into your glass ina 

spectacular three-foot-long arc. 
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a Tizona, purp6rted to be the 
battle sword carried by the medieval 
Spanish warrior E] Cid in 
his forays against the Moors, is 
displayed in a special niche. 


SERVICES FROM LONDON, GLASGOW, SHANNON, PARIS, DUSSELDORF, ZURICH AND VIENNA 
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CANADAS BIG 


Soaring skyscraper in Place Ville Marie contains Air 
Canada’s headquarters in the heart of downtown Montreal. 


SO IS AIR CANADA! 


Air Canada flies nearly 4,000,000 passengers a 
year. A big and experienced airline for a big country. 
11,000 passengers a day. 3,966,547 a year! Only a non- 
stop electronic reservations system could keep tabs on so 
many people and planes. Only top-line servicing could 
keep an airline this size operational. Non-stop... top-line 
... big—that’s Air Canada. We fly to more cities in 
Canada from more cities in Europe than any other airline. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., P. 0. Box 1181, Steamer Point 

Argentina (1 yr, 875 pesos; 3 yrs, 1875; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 129/6(A); 
5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 455), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Auslandsabteilung, Wien 1/1, Postfach 72 
Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

Barbados (1 yr, BWI$10.50; 3 yrs, BWI$24.50; 5 yrs, BWI$32.50), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

Belgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 
5 vrs, Fr 975), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
167.96, Bruxelles 

Bermuda (1 yr, 45/-;3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Bermuda, Ltd., Hamilton 

Bolivia (1 yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 260), c/o 
Banco Mercantil, La Paz 

Brazil (1 yr, Cr$6500; 3 yrs, Cr$14000; 5 yrs, Cr$19500), c/o First 
National City Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 
British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BW! $24.50; 5 yrs, 
BWI $32.50), c/o Barclay’s Bank, Water St., Georgetown 
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GREAT RESORTS II 


For a time it was the grandest 
and it is half familiar to us all 
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“The Beach at Trouville, 1870’ 


by JAMES MORRIS 


I had to look up Trouville on the 
map, but when I got there I knew it 
at once—not from any specific book 
or painting, but from a whole temper 
or even genre of art. There lay the 
long empty foreshore, with only a few 
shrimp catchers knee-deep in its sand 
pools; and there along the boardwalk 
strolled a group of those women that 
Boudin loved, blurred and shimmery 
in flowered cottons; and the beach was 
lined with a gallimaufry of villas, 
gabled, pinnacled or preposterously 
half-timbered; and three fishing boats 


with riding sails chugged away off- 
shore; and over it all, over the sands 
and the estuary and the distant prom- 
ontory of Le Havre, there hung a 
soft impressionist light, summoned 
out of moist sunshine, high rolling 
clouds and the reflection of the sea. I 
knew the scene at once, from Monet 
and Bonnard and Proust. The English 
were the modern inventors of the salt- 
water resort, and made it fashionable 
to frequent the beaches; but the French 
first saw the beauty of the seaside 
scene, and transmuted into art all its 
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The beach at Trouville, 1964 
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perennial sights—the slant of that 
white sail, the stoop of that child be- 
side his sand castle, the preen of the 
great ladies along the promenade. 

This particular aesthetic was born 
in Trouville. It was among the earliest 
of the French seaside resorts, for a 
time it was the grandest, and at the 
back of our minds it is half familiar 
to us all. 


IN far below the Seine estuary a 
little river called the Touques arrives 
unobtrusively at the English Channel, 
flowing through the lushly wooded 
landscape of Normandy, and surround- 
ed at its mouth by a superb sandy 
beach. At high tide along this shore 
the sea rises to the very edge of the 
fields and orchards, forming an almost 
allegorical contrast between the wild 
and the pastoral. At low tide an im- 
mense plateau of gold and sea shells 
is exposed, with chunks of black rock 
jutting out to sea, and a million in- 
finitesimal crustaceans hopping about 
in the shallows. On the right bank of 
the Touques, almost at its mouth, 
there stood at the beginning of the 
19th Century the isolated village of 
Trouville—once a commercial port of 
some importance, later overtaken by 
better situated rivals, and reduced to 
the status of a minor fishing station. 
The Channel here abounds in macker- 
el, eel, hake, turbot, sole and every 
kind of shellfish; a packet boat con- 
nected Trouville with Le Havre across 
the estuary; the village pottered along 
in picturesque modesty, with no great 
claim to fame, and not much hope of 
fortune. 

In this condition the artist Charles 
Mozin discovered it in the 1820s. In a 
long series of affectionate paintings 
he portrayed every detail of Trouville 
in its pristine days: the few villas be- 
side the sand, the horsemen plodding 
across the river at lowtide, the brawny 
fisherwomen, the bright sails of the 
boats along the quays, the colonnaded 
fish market beside the water front, and 
above all the limpid hush that seems 
to have hovered over the little town. 
His pictures, not very distinguished 
examples of the romantic school, are 
mostly forgotten now: but they were 
exhibited in Paris, and they intro- 
duced the world to the charms of a 
coast line hitherto considered bleak, 
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blighted and impossibly primitive. 
Other artists followed Mozin to Trou- 
ville, and writers too, and presently 
the great caravan of fashion found its 
way to the Normandy shore, and 
made the name of Trouville synony- 
mous, for a brief but gorgeous hey- 
day, with the pleasures of the Second 
Empire. 

It was a full-blown sort of climax. 
Napoleon III's regime began brilliant- 
ly, matured lavishly, and died in hu- 
miliation. Under its aegis, all the more 
sumptuous arts flourished. Romanti- 
cism flounced through its rich decline. 
Fashion went in for ribbons, crino- 
lines and massive flowered bonnets. 
Sainte-Beuve presided over a sparkling 
school of literary criticism, painters 
like Courbet and Manet were bringing 
a daring new splendor to realist art. 
Led by the Empress Eugénie, herself 
a creature of infinite sensuality, the 
Second Empire fell upon Trouville 


. those tough twinkling old ladtes’’ 


like some overwhelming rich aunt, 
all scent and furbelows. The board- 
walk was laid upon the sands, and 
above it, beneath the bluffs, a parade 
of hotels and villas arose—very as- 
sured, very opulent, with parasols and 
wicker chairs on their verandas, and 
whirligigs on their eaves. At the point 
where the river reached the sands, 
they built a huge casino, a regular 
monument of a place, with opulent 
assembly rooms in the latest style, 
and carriage drives fit for any imperial 
barouche. 


The mansions of the rich crept up 
the wooded hillsides; two resplend- 
ent new churches were erected; res- 
taurants sprang up along the water 
front for those of le beau monde who 
wished to taste the adventure of din- 
ing among the fishermen. Trouville 
became a beguiling catalyst of the ex- 





ceedingly grandandthe humblyquaint. 
Where the fishing quay ended, the vil- 
lage began. The port remained a little 
port, but to the new resort came the 
Emperor himself and all of his racy, 
glamorous, but not always very rep- 
utable court. The Empire set a seal 
upon Trouville, and the taste and style 
it engendered in this place have re- 
mained ever since part of the French 
artistic consciousness. Flaubert, Du- 
mas, Victor Hugo, Boudin, Rossini, 
Gounod, De Musset and Dufy all felt 
the spell of the little town. Whistler 
stayed there with Courbet, Monet with 
Boudin, and nearly half a century aft- 
er the fall of the Empire Trouville 
achieved its supreme apotheosis as the 
Balbec of Marcel Proust, where the 
sea looked like a painted fan through 
the windows of La Raspeliere, where 
Albertine and her friends of the little 
band idled on the boardwalk, and 
where the Narrator himself pursued 





“The bright little tents . . . 
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. in Normandy half-timber’’ 


his exquisitely cadenced introspec- 
tions in “that Pandora's box, the 
Grand Hotel.”’ 

So I recognized it all: the sea and 
the sand from the painters, the style 
from the history books, and the very 
stance of the hotel manager from the 
pages of A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu. Trouville has not much grown 
since Proust’s day—or even since Eu- 
génie’s. The countryside behind it re- 
mains delectably unspoiled, with its 
famous stud farms hidden away among 
the elms, and strong emanations of 
milk, fruit and rough cider. Across 
the estuary Le Havre has spread down 
its peninsula with oil tanks, derricks 
and tall apartment blocks, but its very 
hint of power and bustle, seen distant- 
ly across the water, only makes Trou- 
ville feel more intimately self-sufh- 
cient. The combination of green grass 
and sand, meeting at the foreshore, 
still makes the view from the beaches 











. . a curiously preserved or pickled air’ 


feel like one of those glimpses you get 
from the deck of a ship, when the 
passing landscape seems close but al- 
together unattainable, as though you 
are seeing it through plate glass. 
History is kind to pleasure places, 
and Trouville has been spared by the 
wars. Long ago the English corsairs 
used to raid it, but in modern times 
nobody has much harmed the town. 
A plaque in one of the churches grate- 
fully records the fact that the invad- 
ing Prussian armies of 1871 never came 
farther than Honfleur, 15 miles up the 
coast. In the last war, though the Al- 
lies bombed the German defenses on 
the neighboring hills, and 56 citizens 
of Trouville lost their lives in the Re- 
sistance—though the beaches were 
closed and the hotels requisitioned by 
the Germans—nevertheless when the 
liberating Belgians marched in, all was 
in reasonable order. Today the war 
memorial outside the Town Hall, 
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with an urn of ashes from Buchen- 
wald, is all that is left to remind us 
that 20 years ago this was enemy- 
occupied territory—with one old Ger- 
man blockhouse beside the sands, and 
the remains of the Atlantic Wall ig- 
nominiously on the heights behind. 
This impunity means that Trou- 
ville, not so far along the shore from 
Utah Beach or Arromanches, has a 
curiously preserved or pickled air. It 
is a period piece, more perfect than 
most. Its balance of commerce and 
pleasure has been scrupulously main- 
tained, and you can enjoy today al- 
most the same mixture of sensations 
that the courtiers and the artists en- 
joyed a century ago. The core of the 
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town remains the Casino. This has 
aged a little since its ceremonial open- 
ing, and has rather gone down in the 
world. Part of it is a cinema, part of 
it a salt water spa, part a nightclub, 
part a waxworks show, part a fire 
house, part a shabby kind of tene- 
ment. As an architectural whole, nev- 
ertheless, it is still imposingly snooty, 
and looks faintly exotic—like a vast 
Mongol marquee, perhaps, with bob- 
bles and domes and flagstaffs, and its 
own name in large and ornate letters 
above the entrance. 


O, my first evening in Trouville I 
made my way to the steps of this old 
prodigy and, leaning against a marble 
pillar, surveyed the town before me. 
The square outside the Casino, dotted 
with trees and used as a car park, is 
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asymmetrical, and this splaying of 
its form makes it look exactly like 
one of those panoramic postcards pop- 
ular among our great-grandmothers, 
in which several negatives were 
tacked together, and the view came 
out peculiarly elongated, smaller at 
the edges than in the middle. From 
this distorted apex I could see both 
halves of Trouville. To my left lay 
the beach and all it represents, the 
pride, the old grandeur and the space. 
To my right the fishing boats were 
lined up beside the quay, bright awn- 
ings ornamented the shop fronts, and 
all was cluttered intimacy. Both styles 
were essential, I realized that evening, 
to the art form that is Trouville; and 
it is the confrontation of the two, set 
against the light and scale of the fore- 
shore, that gives to the aesthetic of the 
seaside its especial tangy charm. 


I looked to my right first, towards 
fisherman's Trouville—still, as in the 
1820s, any romantic’s delight. The 
tide was high, and the upper works 
of fishing smacks lined the river bou- 
levard—tangled structures of rope and 
rigging, hung with flags, buoys, life 
belts, nets and paintpots, and undu- 
lating slightly at their moorings. 
Here and there a crew was unloading 
its catch in crates upon the quay, 
while the fish merchant gravely cal- 
culated the value, a huddle of house- 
wives knowingly discussed the qual- 
ity, a few tourists looked on with the 
glazed fascination that dead fish in- 
spire in almost everyone, and several 
small boys in their blue school smocks 
wormed and giggled through the 
crowd. There were men angling, too, 
with heavy rods and voluminous can- 
vas satchels. There were porters loung- 
ing around the pozssonnerie, in stained 
overalls and nautical caps. High- 
wheeled carts were propped against 
walls, there was a noise of hammer- 
ing from a boatyard, and the fish 
stalls down the street glistened with 
crabs, lobsters, jumpy things like big 
water fleas, twitching eels, clams, 
oysters and mackerel with a cold blu- 
ish tinge to their flanks. Fishiness was 
everywhere—fish smells, fish loge, 
fish skills, fish in boxes, fish in bas- 
kets, and mounds of shellfish (spider 
crabs embedded in mussels, lobster 
claws protruding from a grave of 
clams) upon the pavement tables of 
the restaurants. 

For Trouville is still a working 
town: and behind its water front, 
workaday good sense fills the tight 
mesh of streets at the foot of the hill. 
There are shops that sell nets and 
tackle; shops lusciously flowing with 
the fruits, vegetables and cheeses of 
Normandy; trim cafés full of mirrors 
and tobacco smoke; a couple of big 
chain stores; and up in the grounds of 
the hospital, overgrown with ivy and 
embellished with archaic saintly fig- 
ures, the original church of Trouville, 
13 paces long from door to altar, in 
whose reverent obscurity the fishing 
people worshiped for several centu- 
ries before the first tourist set eyes 
upon this place. All the stubborn va- 
riety of French provincial life stirs 
along those streets. Trouville is rich 
in those tough twinkling old ladies, 
eccentrically dressed and wheeling 
their groceries on basket trolleys, 
whose presence is the very gristle of 
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French life. There are many of those 
shabby but gentlemanly old French- 
men who might be anything from 
dukes to retired milkmen, and wear 
high starched collars in the middle of 
August. And there are many laughing 
representatives of the new generation 
in France, taller, gayer and more confi- 
dent than we have ever known French 
people before, with beautiful chil- 
dren in the back seats of small family 
cars, and a sense of bright emancipa- 
tion from a fusty past—figures from 
that fresh young France which is, as 
D. W. Brogan has observed, “‘ some- 
thing that Europe and the world have 
not seen for a century.”’ 

Fisherman's Trouville is never tor- 


Stand incongruously beside the sands . . . 
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pid. It admirably illustrates that as- 
pect of the French genius which is un- 
alterably or ganic—close always tothe 
earth, the sea, the marriage bed and 
the neighbor's gossip. The Duchesse 
de Guermantes, the ineffably aristo- 
cratic chatelaine of Proust’s great nov- 
el, loved to tell country anecdotes in 
a rustic accent: and it is this ancient 
attachment to earthy things, so vital 
a part of the French artistic energy, 
that the right-hand view from the Ca- 
sino best expresses. 


‘Lies I looked to the left, and there 
lay another France in esplanade. Exu- 
berantly the hotels and villas clustered 
about the beach—none of them young 
indeed, but all of them gay, like jolly 
old gentle folk, in lace and gray top- 
pers, out to enjoy themselves. It was 


an elaborate age that made Trouville 
famous, and the buildings of this re- 
sort are flamboyantly individualist. 
Some are gloriously encrusted with 
coils, domes and flourishes of classi- 
cism. Some are expensively faced in 
Normandy half-timber, and stand in- 
congruously beside the sands like 
farmhouses on Fifth Avenue. Others 
go to wilder excess, and are built like 
castles, like fairy palaces, even in one 
case like a Persian caravanserai. The 
rooftops of this Trouville are punc- 
tuated with golden birds, pineapples, 
crescent moons, spindles, metal flow- 
ers and urns, and all the way up the 
hillside among the trees the mansions 
stand in majesty, unabashed by shifts 
of taste or society, and still looking, 
behind their ornamental gates and 
protective shady gardens, almost vo- 
luptuously comfortable. 

Not much has changed since the 
great days of the resort. The bright 
little tents that people put up on the 
beach are made of nylon nowadays, 
but with their suggestion of eastern 
dalliance still recall the enthusiasms 
of Delacroix or Gautier. Cars are not 
admitted to the beach, so that the 
long-celebrated boardwalk, however 
crowded it becomes in high summer, 
is still quiet and leisurely. Nobody 
has erected a skyscraper hotel, or 
built a bowling alley. The twin jet- 
ties at the mouth of the Touques are 
still complex constructions of black 
timber, with a lighthouse at one end, 
a battery of foghorns at the other, 
and glimpses of the passing boats 
through the lattice of their barnacled 
supports. Severe instructions afhixed 
to flagstaffs govern the decorum of 
the beach—‘‘La Reine des Plages,”’ 
as Trouville likes to call it. The min- 
iature golf course, beside the Casino, 
is a very model of genteel entertain- 
ment, admirably suited to the inhibi- 
tions of elastic-sided boots and bus- 
tles: with its painted wooden wind- 
mill for knocking balls through, its 
tricky inclines and whimsical haz- 
ards, it seems to ring perpetually with 
the silvery laugh of ladies-in-wait- 
ing, and the indulgent banter of colo- 
nels. As for the unexploded mines 
and bombs which occasionally turn 
up along these shores, Trouville of- 
ficially classifies them as ‘‘ Objets Bz- 
zarres'’—and what a fine old-school 
sniff infuses those fastidious syllables! 

The Second Empire was scarcely an 
empire really, but it loved the impe- 
rial trappings, and stamped the grand 


manner upon Trouville. Two 19th 
Century churches overshadow the lit- 
tle fishermen’s chapel, and are full of 
superior memories. In one, a large 
but indistinct painting has nothing 
to indicate either its subject or its 
artist, but only a plaque to tell us loft- 
ily: “‘ Presented by the Emperor.’ In 
the other stands an altar given by 
the Comte d’Hautpool and his wife 
the Princesse de Wagram—Napoleonic 
titles which, for all their splendor, 
remind us that the ruling class of this 
extravagant period was never quite 
the real thing, but rested upon the 
pedigree of a Corsican adventurer. 
The florid style of the Empire is ev- 
erywhere in Trouville, and when the 
regime collapsed with the defeat of 
Napoleon III at the Battle of Sedan, 
the great days of the resort ended too. 
It was here that the fiery Eugénie 
stepped aboard an English yacht and 
sailed away into exile: and there is 
a sad irony to the fact that the vo- 
tive plaque rendering thanks for the 
sparing of Trouville in that disas- 
trous war is addressed to Our Lady 
of Victories. 

Finally I walked behind the great 
mass of the Casino Clooking, as the 
evening drew on, just as humped and 
portentous as Bonnard had painted it 


50 years before) and looking across 
the narrow river, I saw another, larg- 
er, more glittering city on the other 
side. The Duc de Morny, half-brother 
of the Emperor himself, was paradox- 
ically the originator of Trouville’s 
decline. In the 1860s this enterpris- 
ing speculator cast his eye across the 
Touques, and saw that the sand on 
the other side was just as golden, the 
climate just as sparkling, the sea the 
same stimulating sea—and the land- 
scape entirely empty. Trouville had 
reached its peak of fashion; the Pa- 
risian elite was beginning to hanker 
for somewhere more exclusive; in a 
few years, upon the impetus of the 
Duke, there arose on the left bank of 
the Touques the excruciatingly posh 
resort of Deauville. 


Toaay it is much the smartest wa- 
tering place in northern France, and 
it looked to me that evening, from 
the backside of Trouville’s Casino, 
like the vision of another age. Its 
clientele nowadays is richer and more 
cosmopolitan than Trouville’s. Its 
casino has a turnover twice as great. 
Its street lights come on 15 minutes 
earlier. Its race meeting is one of the 
most important in Europe. No fisher- 


men’s cafes soil its elegant prome- 
nades, and only yachts and speedboats 
sail into its basin. It is all resort. 
Today, if you want to explain where 
Trouville stands, you can best say 
that it’s over the bridge from Deau- 
ville. 

So there is a certain pathos to the 
prospect from the back of the Casino 
at Trouville—but pathos of a gentle, 
amused kind. Trouville does not feel 
humiliated. It is this small town that 
the artists loved, its image, variously 
interpreted down the generations, 
that has entered all our sensibilities 
—Trouville’s sands and sails we all 
dimly recognize, Trouville’s ludi- 
crous mansions that ornament the al- 
bum pages, Trouville’s bright light 
that gleams so often, with a tang of 
Channel air, from the walls of so 
many galleries. In Trouville the sun, 
the sea, the fishing folk and the 
high society became an inspiration, 
and created a tradition of art. 

So I did not mope that evening. I 
crossed the square to my hotel, ac- 
cepted the bows of Proust’s page boys, 
left a note inviting Whistler and De 
Musset to join me for a drink at Les 


Vapeurs, and asked the maid to press 


my suit, in case I bumped into the 
Empress at the Casino after dinner. 
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Johnsons’ 
Fortune 


The President of the U.S. is 
a millionaire though he was 
born to a family of extreme- 
ly modest financial status and 
has been a moderately paid 
public official for most of his 
working life. How he and his 
family acquired their wealth 
is examined. in detail in the 
second of two articles based 
upon extensive and lengthy 
research by the Lire staff. 


Old, Gold 
Baden-Baden 


Blessed with the hottest salt 
springs in all Europe, Baden- 
Baden was the favorite rest 
camp of Roman legionaries, 
and in the last century it was 
a pleasure rendezvous for the 
rich and lordly. How it is suc- 
ceeding in attempting to re- 
live the days of its opulence 
is related by James Morris 
in an article illustrated with 
photographs by Evelyn Hofer. 
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All over the world more 
people smoke Rothmans than 
any other King Size Virginia. 
The reason is not hard to find: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter 
and the best tobacco money can 


buy give you that cooler, 
smoother, more satisfying taste. 
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CALTEX ON THE JOB: A KATTEGAT HARBOUR IN DENMARK 


Satisfying the 
fishing industry's 
appetite for oil... 


...Caltex serves all consumer needs for petroleum products in more than 70 countries of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and New Zealand... you’re never far from the Caltex Star. 





